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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 
of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, | 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
. ‘evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 


religions to Christianity. 

Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, wi:! accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingaom upon the earth. 

Tue Review will seek to give some expression to this truth | 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
_ zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 
| THE REvIEW has been placed in the hands of a board of 

editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. | 


_ The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Ariagion Stret, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Many years ago, a friend of mine who was becoming in- 
terested in the teachings of the New Church, expressed his 
great surprise at reading that there are governments in 
heaven. He said that he had always thought of government 
only as a necessary provision for those who were disposed 
to be disorderly and therefore needed to be kept under re- 
straint. This being a condition peculiar to evil men, or to 
men in an imperfect stage of development, he had never 


supposed that angels, or human beings living in the highest. 


degree of perfection possible to them, would require the con- 
trol of laws or rulers. On the contrary,they would naturally 


be presumed to have a full knowledge of divine order, and © 


to conform themselves to it spontaneously. To be told, 
therefore, that in heaven, or in any part of heaven, there are 
_ governors corresponding to civil magistrates on earth, seemed 
at first strange and improbable, 

The astonishment exhibited in this instance may have 


been felt by many others. But a little reflection will be 
sufficient to remove it. The whole tenor of New-Church 
instruction concerning the other life is to the effect that . 


men and women continue essentially the same that they 
were here. They have laid aside their natural bodies, but 
retain the same mental faculties and characteristics, and are 
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in most ways subject to the same limitations as formerly. 
They are not emancipated from a state of dependence on 


each other, but continue to live throughout eternity in com- — 


munities which are altogether human, in every sense of that 
term. They are linked together by the performance of mu- 


tual service. ‘ Each one fills the place for which he is best 


fitted, and which no other one can fill as well. The powers 
of each are used in such ways as will promote their health- 


ful exercise, and contribute most effectually to the general — 


welfare. Those who dwell in heaven have not outgrown the 


necessity or the occasion for loving their neighbors as them- | 


selves; but there, as in every other place where human be- 
ings congregate, the highest prosperity and happiness grow 
out of the faithful discharge of neighborly relations. The 
Lord is indeed the universal Giver, the acknowledged Source 
of life to all; but chief among the blessings He bestows are 


those which come through human associations, and which | 
bind together all the inhabitants of all the heavens into a _ 


grand universal brotherhood, which is as one man in His 
sight, reflecting with the greatest fulness and perfection His 
divine image and likeness. 

It may be justly claimed that this condition of things is 
what would naturally be expected. Unless men after death 


are totally changed — unless they cease to be human — un- | 


less, as we might almost say, they lose their identity, they 
must continue to live in association with each other, and to 
sustain the mutual relations which that association implies. 


That they are completely transformed, is a most violent as- 


sumption. But if, on the other hand, they still dwell in a 
state of interdependence, discharging the functions for which 
they are severally fitted, there will be a constant looking of 
each to each in all the numberless departments of human 
activity. Not least among the helps which some will be 
qualified to render to others is that which comes by means 
of good government. 

A broad and thoughtful view of this subject will quickly 
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show us that government in its true sense means far more 
than an agency by which the evil passions of men are re- 
strained. It may be imperfectly defined as the authority 
-brought to bear on a community for the purpose of produ- 
cing the highest degree of order and efficiency among its 
various parts and members. Such authority is necessary for 
the righteous as well as for the wicked. True order implies 
subordination, the bringing of every person into his own 
place, and ensuring to him his best opportunity for doing his 
own best work. The primary object which it has in view is 
. the public or common welfare. This cannot be secured or 
_ maintained except by a power superior to that of individuals, 
and able to control and direct them. Public and private in- 
terests do not really clash, although they may appear to do 
so. What is for the good of all is always, in reality, for the 
good of each. But, in order that the just balance may be 
preserved, and that out of the seeming chaos of’ individual 
efforts the general well-being may emerge, there must be 
those whose thoughts and energies are mainly directed to 
that end. Even though men should be entirely unselfish, 
and there should be no conflict of interests among them, 
they would still need oversight and guidance with regard to 
all that concerned them as a community or collective body 
of human beings. Wisdom higher than their own, from 
those whose chief care is the public good, and who are well 
instructed as to its requirements, would be needful, as a 
means of enabling them to perform, each in his own way, 
the duties of their respective callings. 

‘To say this is the same as saying that government is a 
necessity even in heaven. A true intuition was that of the 
poet when he exclaimed, “ Order is heaven’s first law.” Or- 
der, as we have seen, implies subordination. All cannot oc- 
cupy the same, or equal, positions of authority. There must 
be both governors and governed. The clearest illustration 
of this principle is afforded by the human body. Each organ 
and member of it contributes to the perfection of the whole; 
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yet the service performed by some organs is of a more gen- 
eral and conspicuous character than that performed by others. 
The influence of the brain, for instance, is felt as something 
vital throughout the entire system. Were the body, how- 
ever, to be nothing but brain, it would not be a human body 
at all, but a monstrous and unmeaning form of life. The 
more general and vitalizing work of that organ does not ren- 
der the local and special functions of other organs any the 
less needful. The eye is necessary for seeing, the ear for 
hearing, and the feet for walking. The orderly arrangement 
of these, and other parts, under one brain which surmounts 
them all, and under the general laws to which they all are 
subject, is essential to the divine plan which binds them to- 
gether in perfect unity, yet with their full and free coopera- 
tion. As it is with the human body, so is it, we are taught, 
with the societies of the redeemed in heaven. Their mem- 
bers are engaged in uses, some higher and some lower, some 
larger and some smaller; but all of them conducive, either 
directly or indirectly, to the prevailing happiness. 

Having gone thus far in our consideration of the subject, 
- let us turn our attention to some of the statements regard- | 
ing government in heaven which are.found in the writings 
of the New Church. For reasons already mentioned, noth- 
ing strange or startling is to be looked for, but rather the 
deep underlying principles which are essential to all good 
government and, therefore, applicable to the needs of men _ 
on earth. It is our daily prayer that the Lord’s kingdom 
may come, and His will be done, on earth as in heaven. 
Whatever, therefore, we may learn about the conditions of 
heavenly life, will have no small value in helping us to lead 
good and orderly lives in this world. Since that life-is alto- 
gether human, the laws by which it is governed are not 
above man’s comprehension, or beyond his power to obey, at 
least in some measure, wherever his abode may be. 

First, let us take note that in heaven all government is 
recognized as proceeding from above and not from below. 
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The Lord alone is the acknowledged ruler of the universe, 


the constant living source of love, wisdom, and power. In_ 


fact, as well as in theory, the first and great commandment 
is: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 


strength.” The authority under which the angels live is 


known and felt to be divine. Some of them have a clearer 
perception than others of the Lord’s presence and guidance. 
Some need less than others of what may be termed the visi- 
ble machinery of government. But all agree in acknowledg- 
ing that He is King of kings, and Lord of lords— the 
Governor by whom all other governors are directed, the 
Lawgiver from whom all righteous laws proceed. Under 
this head the following statement is to be noted: “All in 
the whole heaven are under the auspices of the Lord, Who 
loves all, and from divine love ordains that there should be 
a common good, from which each may receive his own good.” 
(Heaven and Hell, 217.) 

Secondly, we may observe that those members of heavenly 
societies or communities who are appointed rulers over the 
others, are such as excel in goodness and wisdom, being the 


most fully receptive of the Lord’s spirit, and thus the most 


perfect mediums of His influence. They are the men to 
whom their brethren intuitively look up, and on whom they 
depend for guidance, knowing that the public interests are 
safe in their hands, because they are the Lord’s faithful ser- 
vants and messengers. These angelic rulers care nothing 
for power on its own account. An important element of 
their wisdom is that they are more humble than — But 
let us read a brief account of them. 


Such governors do not rule and command, but minister and serve; 
for to do good to others from the love of good is to serve, and to pro- 
vide for its being done is to minister. Neither do they make themselves 
greater than others, but less; for they have the good of society and 
their neighbor in the first place, and their own in the second place; what 
is in the first place is greater, and what is in the second less. And yet 
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they have honor and glory; they dwell in the midst of the society, in 
higher position than the rest, and also in magnificent palaces. They 
even accept this glory and honor, not for the sake of themselves, but for 
the sake of obedience ; for all there know that they have the honor and 
glory from the Lord, and that on this account they are to be obeyed. 
This is what is meant by the Lord’s words to His disciples: “Whosoever © 
would become great among you, let him be your minister; and whoso- 
ever would be first among you, let him be your servant; as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister” (MATT. xx. 27, 28). 
‘He that is greatest among you, let him be as the least, and he that is 
chief, as he that doth minister.” (LUKE xxii. 26.) (Heaven and Hell, 
218.) 


The principles here presented are simple and obvious; so 
simple and obvious, in fact, that in the view of some persons 
a revelation from heaven may be hardly needed in order to 
make them known. But are they not also the teachings 
of the New Testament, which is itself a revelation from 
heaven? And can we believe otherwise than that those 
teachings, rightly understood, are the law of life to all who 
dwell in heaven? Simple as they are, they are far enough 
from being practised to any considerable extent in this world. 
Yea, it is for lack of them that the world in everything that 
pertains to civil government is suffering to-day. When we 
come to contrast the heavenly picture which presents the 


_ true ideal, with the state of things actually existing on earth, 


we shall begin to realize how deep and searching the truth 
is, and how greatly it is needed. -I am no alarmist. I have 
an abiding faith in the Providence which has thus far watched 
over the destinies of our country, and in the prevailing good 
sense and patriotism of our people. But it does not seem 
extravagant to say that the present period in our history is 
a most critical one; that never, perhaps, has the nation 
wandered farther from the ideal which has been pointed 
out ; never was there greater need of holding it up to view, 
that we may adopt it for our own. As we consider it in 
connection with the dangers which threaten us, we may well 
marvel at the light it throws upon them, and at the help it 
can give to all who work for their removal. 
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Take, for example, the first of the foregoing statements: 
that government of the true or heavenly pattern, must pro- | 
ceed from above and not from below. It is safe to assert 
that this principle, which is absolutely fundamental, is but 
little remembered at the present day. The idea of looking 


~ heavenwards in civil affairs is almost wholly lost sight of, 


and would be regarded by many persons absurd. The les- 
sons of experience are often consulted ; new methods are 
tried under the dictates of expediency ; and men are chosen 
to office because they are deemed available. Nor should we 
utterly condemn any of these practices. But the. thought 
of doing primarily what is divinely right, is too often as far 
off as the East is from the West. Yet this, as we know, 
is the only way in which the life of a human being can be 
wisely directed. Is there any other way of conducting the 
affairs of a nation, so that the people shall receive the great- 
est blessings from their government? It need not be in- 
sisted that all the citizens should openly profess Christianity 
or any stated form of religion. I have never believed that 
our condition would be improved by the formal insertion of 
the name of God into the constitution, as has been urged 
by some zealous and well-meaning persons. But that all 
should be in the endeavor to be guided by an influence 
higher than that of their own selfhood, and to apply-to the 
government of their country principles which are in them- 
selves eternally just and true, is a most important desidera- 
tum. If there be not what may be called “the religious 
sense” at the heart of the national character, the nation will 
surely in the long run become corrupt, rent by internal jeal- 
ousies and dissensions, and at last enfeebled and destroyed. 
This is the universal verdict of history. 

One of the most impressive moments of my life was 
when, in London, I stood for the first time in the very heart 


of the city, in that open space, which, more than any other 


spot on the face of the earth, may be termed the centre of 
the business and financial world. There the tide of human 
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life flows without ceasing. Thousands and thousands of 

men, each intent on his own individual interests, meet daily 
at that place; and, from the countless multitudes, in some 
mysterious way which is above our comprehension, is formed 
one great community — solid, compact, and homogeneous — 
held together by bonds which have lasted for centuries, and 
which each passing day tends only to strengthen. On one 
side of the irregular square is the Bank of England, on 
another, is the Mansion House, the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor of London. A third building, hardly less prom- 
inent than the Bank itself, is the Royal Exchange, where 


_ bankers and merchants congregate, and discuss questions 


which affect the prosperity of all nations. As I watched 
the endless lines of vehicles, and the surging, eddying, 
streams of humanity, wondering whence they came and 
whither they were going, all bent on their own little separate © 
errands, my eyes fell on the architrave above the portal of 
the Royal Exchange, and there I read this inscription: “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” The query 
flashed into my mind, Is this truly expressive of the exist- 
ing state of things? Can we dare to hope that the acknowl- 
edgment of the Lord as the Maker and Owner of the world 
and all its products, is the real centre of the thought and 


life of this busy teeming population? I was reminded of 


what Swedenborg says about the English, when he calls 
them a noble nation, and declares that the best of them are 
(or, at least, were in his day) the centre of all Christians ; 
and I could not help wondering whether the latter declara- 
tion continued true to the present time, and whether it also © 
applied to our own country, the eldest daughter of England, 
inheriting her ideas and customs, her traditions and lan- 
guage. Certain it is, that unless the love and worship of 
God as He is revealed in the Bible, be the most potent factor 
in our national life, our vaunted civilization will, in due time, 
cease to be a blessing, and our candlestick will be removed 
out of its place. 
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The point here presented is, as I have said, fundamental. 
It cannot be reached by laws and decrees, by legislative en- 
actments, or judicial decisions ; but it lies far deeper than 
these things, in the almost unconscious thought and life of 
the people. An habitual mental attitude is involved in it, 
which has already been described as that of looking upwards 
or looking downwards for inspiration and guidance. Another 
way of formulating the same question is this: Shall govern- 
ment be the expression of popular whim or fancy, or shall 
it be the outgrowth of immutable principles and laws? In 
its last analysis, this question is, Shall we seek to be gov- 
erned by our own unregenerate desires, or by the Lord our 


God? Observe the use of the word “ seek”’ in the last sen- — 


tence. No claim is made that any actually perfect govern- 
ment will be attained in this world. No man, or men, 
have the right to assume that they have found the sole 
plan of supreme excellence, and that they are the special 
interpreters of God’s will and wisdom. Such an assumption 
would be no better than that once made in behalf of the 
divine right of kings. But he who labors earnestly and dis- 
interestedly for the best good of his country, would be re- 
creant to his duty, unless he were striving to realize for her 
the highest possible ideals; which is another way of saying 
that he should wish her always to be governed in accordance 
with eternal truth and justice. So far as he has a hand in 
the making of her laws, he will endeavor to frame them after 
this pattern. There is a wide difference between such a 
mode of procedure and that which seeks only to register on 
the nation’s statute-books the merely temporary measures 
which appear to be for one’s own selfish advantage, or are 
demanded by the unreasoning voice of popular clamor. It 
is the difference between a patriot and ademagogue. There 
is no truer way of defining it than by saying that the one is 
guided and influenced from above, the other from below. It 
is therefore quite correct to affirm that the only good gov- 
ernment on earth, as in heaven, will be that which is under 
the auspices of the Lord. 
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Can it be said with any approach to truth that the people 
and rulers of the United States at the present day appear 
to be generally mindful of this fundamental principle? 
Must we not rather confess that, to a lamentable extent, . 
they pay no heed to it? Nothing is more common than to 
hear a member of a legislative body say with regard to any 
question which arises: “I must consult my constituents ; I 
must act in this matter in accordance with their wishes ; 
they have elected me to do certain things, and I must do 
them.” Lamentably uncommon is the exercise of independ- 
ent judgment on the ground that the legislator’s duty is to 
act, in every case, as his conscience dictates, for the highest 
welfare of the whole country. The most serious feature 
of the situation is, that this position is taken as a matter of 
course by men who are well disposed and mean to be honest. 
They really believe that they have nothing to do in their 
official capacity but to obey, so far as they can ascertain it, 
the will of those who placed them in power. It seems to 
‘them the only proper thing to bend their eyes. steadily 
downwards, and never upwards. They believe, with good 
reason, that, if they were to adopt any other rule of action, 
their public careers would soon be ended. And this shows 
how thoroughly the popular mind has become perverted on 
the subject of government. What the people desire is not 
men better qualified than themselves to decide difficult ques- 
tions and to reconcile conflicting interests, but mere pliant 
tools to register their decrees. This is the very travesty of 
government. Its only effect is to bring all government into 
contempt, by making it no government at all, but only a spe- 
cies of adroit management whereby every party or individual 
intrigues to have his or its own way as much as possible. 

That the sense of religious obligation must be paramount 
in the minds of citizens, if a country is to fulfil its true des- 
tiny, was a fact distinctly recognized by the founders of our 
republic. Take, for example, the following sentences from 
Washington’s farewell address :— 
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Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connexions with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
Where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of — 
popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less force 
to every species of free government. Who, that is a sincere friend to 
it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric? | 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 


of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give am 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always a oe 


guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt, 
in the course of tiie and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady adher- 
ence to it? Can it be, that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! 
is it rendered impossible by its vices? 


These considerations bring us to the second essential of 
good government, namely, that those who govern should be 
men distinguished for their wisdom. Furthermore, by wise 
men, in the true or heavenly sense, are not meant simply 
such as are well informed in the matters they are chosen to 
administer, but such as view all things in their right propor- 


tions and relations, and especially, such as in their public 


capacity have a single eye to the general good. At the 
heart of all true wisdom must be the will and purpose of 
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leading an upright life. A bad man cannot be a wise man, 
nor can one who fails to govern himself be fit to govern 
others. This is the same as saying that, however learned, 
skilful, or ingenious a man may be, he can have no genuine 
wisdom apart from honor, integrity, and the other vital ele- 
ments of good personal character. But, passing over, for 
the present, this particular point, if we consider only the in- 
tellectual equipment of those who are suited to guide the 
affairs of a nation, we shall discover but one rational rule of 
action. When we are sick, we call for a physician, that is, 
for one who has knowledge of the human body, its ailments, 
and the means of alleviation and cure. When we become 
involved in legal difficulties, we go to the best lawyer we can 
find, to help us out. We need something more than our 
own. vague impressions of the law. The special aid of one 
who has made a life-long study of the subject is required. 
If we stand in need of advice in money matters, we consult 
those who have had the widest experience, and shown the 
greatest sagacity, in such matters. We do not commit our 
children to ignorant and unrefined persons as their teachers. 
It is a self-evident proposition, that those who teach shall, 
themselves, have been instructed in the various branches of 
learning. Why is it, then, that in the choice of men to fill 
public offices, we so often fail to inquire whether they know 
much or little about the questions on which they will have 
to legislate, or even about the essential principles of govern- 
ment? If the rule were applied which seems absolutely 
necessary in all other cases, we should never wittingly cast 
a vote for any one, who, in the affairs of state, is not pre- 
sumably wiser than ourselves. But, instead of setting up 
any such standard, we repeatedly vote for persons on whose 
behalf no claim of superior qualifications for the work they 
are todo is even mentioned. Is not this a strange incon- 
sistency? So far as it betokens a permanent condition, must 
it not make representative government a farce, and cause 
one almost to sigh for hereditary rulers, who, whatever their 
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personal disqualifications, would have, at least, the advantage 
of being, to some extent, prepared and educated for the spe- 
cial function they are to perform ? 

It is difficult to conceive of an office in itself more respon- 
sible and honorable than that of a member of the American 
Congress. He has to deal with the weightiest affairs of one 
of the greatest countries in the world. Questions of finance, 
of foreign relations, of political economy, of war and peace 
both within and without our own borders — questions affect- 
ing the prosperity and happiness of every person and house- 
hold in the land — are entrusted to his charge. And how 
do we proceed to choose our representatives? Do we look 


about for men who understand finance, and are familiar with © 


the history of other nations, or even with that of their own 
country? Do we select those who are so thoroughly con- 
versant with the intricate subject of economics that we have 
full confidence in their judgment and are willing to commit 
the gravest and most precious interests to their hands? Do 
we ask whether the candidate is a lover of peace, who knows 
how to avoid giving needless offence, and to keep -his pas- 
sions in subjection to his reason?. In other words, do we 


seriously raise in our own minds the question of competency © 


or incompetency? Do we expect to obtain for this exalted 
office the services of fellow-citizens whose advice we should 
seek in our own private affairs? The very asking of these 
questions. may almost excite.a smile. Instead of sending to 
the halls of Congress those who in any true sense are leaders 
in the community, men who think for themselves and whose 
opinions command respect, it is notorious that we fill those 
halls with commonplace and mediocre persons, in connec- 
tion with whom the idea of wisdom seems ridiculous. There 
are, of course, some honorable exceptions, who only empha- 
size the rule. But we have come to such a pass that our 
‘representatives are known to be chiefly men who desire the 
honor for their own personal aggrandizement, and who, as 
political managers, are able to control the machinery of elec- 
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tions. They are expected, rightly enough, to carry out the 
general policy of the party to which they belong; but the 
ability to meet any emergency which may arise, or to exer-_ 
cise the qualities of leadership in perilous times, is too sel- 
dom thought of in connection with them. It is not intended 
that they shall lead, but only that they shall follow. The 
consequence is, as every one knows, that Congress, instead 
of being a body which the country respects and honors, has | 
become almost a laughing-stock. Distrust of it exists on 
every hand. We do not dare to believe that it will accom- 
plish any good ; our sole comfort is in the hope that it may 
not do too much mischief. I hazard nothing in saying that 
the prevailing want of confidence in its public men is the 
greatest burden under which our country is staggering today. 
The only measure which can bring relief is a new mode of 
selection which shall ensure the services of men whom the 
community trusts; men “of wisdom and understanding, of 
counsel and might.” Emergencies must constantly be met. 
Perilous times are always liable to arise. We have no right 
to assume that our dear native land can ever be duly served 
by anything less than the best talent of her ablest sons. 
Again, let me illustrate this point by examples taken from 

our own state of Massachusetts. Under our present system, © 
the state is divided into a certain number of districts, each 
of which is entitled to send members to the legislature. 
Many of these districts, which are all approximately equal in 
population, consist of several towns. Now, it would naturally 
be supposed that, in an old state like Massachusetts, and in 
neighborhoods where the inhabitants are well acquainted 
with each other, there would be a general desire to be repre- 
sented by the best known and strongest men; but the case 
is far otherwise. Instead of seeking out such men, and 
sending them year after year to the legislature, there is 
Continual rotation in office. Local pride, or the urgency of 
the candidates themselves, overrides all sense of fitness. 
When the annual selection is made, the cry is always raised, 
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that one town had the representative last year, so that an- 
other is entitled to the appointment this year. It is not 
even pretended that the new man is better than the old one, 
or that any public interests will be subserved by the change. 
This question apparently does not even enter the mind of 
any voter. Consequently, as is well known, a vast majority 
of our legislature is always composed of new and inexperi- 
enced men, of whom it is not too much to say that, , compared 
with what they ought to be, and easily might be, they are a 
set of incapables, and a disgrace to the system of representa- 
tive government. Yet the Massachusetts legislature stands 
high for character and capacity among similar bodies through- 
out the nation. | 
It would be easy to go on multiplying examples of this 
kind without end. When we come to consider municipal 
government, the case is even worse. But I need not enlarge 
on that already threadbare subject. The point which I wish 
to emphasize, even at the risk of tedious repetition, is that 
the troubles under which we are now laboring are chiefly, 
if not wholly, due to neglect of the very first principles of 
government, and to the wilful perversion of that true order 
which is born in heaven. In the foregoing remarks, I have 
dwelt mainly on intellectual qualifications ; but all will admit 
that these are of little value, unless joined with such as are 
moral and spiritual. Great intellectual ability may be abused 
by one who possesses it, and may work ruin instead of pros- 
perity to a country. We, therefore, have a right to insist, 
or, rather, we have no right not to insist, that those by whom 
the destinies of the nation are controlled shall be men who 
act from principle, and not from poiicy — from sincere con- 
_-viction, and not from motives of mere expediency. Or, in 
case we cannot feel sure on this point, we should at least 
have reason to believe that any candidate who claims our 
votes shall deem it for his interest to act honestly, even 
though he be not honest at heart, and thus to pay the pro- 
verbial tribute of vice to virtue. We should not forget the 
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fact that Providence makes use of evil instruments as well 
as good ones; yet ought we never to consent to employ evil 
instruments, if better are to be found. We ought never to 
forget that the one strongest and best element which can be 
possessed by those who administer the affairs of government, 
is sterling character. This element alone will secure for a 
' man lasting respect and gratitude. Other qualities may 
throw around him a passing halo of brilliancy and popularity ; 


but the only names which will be written in golden letters — 


in the final annals of our country, will be those of men whose 


goodness is felt to be the secret of their greatness. The > 


patriot Presidents like Washington and Lincoln will be 
gratefully remembered long after such political time-servers 
as Pierce and Van Buren have passed into deserved oblivion. 

We have thus far considered the true theory of govern- 
ment and the apparent forgetfulness of it at the present 
time in our own country. But now the question may prop- 
erly be asked, What can be done to apply the principle more 
thoroughly, and to improve the existing state of affairs? 
This at least is certain, that the remedy will not be found in 


altering laws and constitutions, or in any superficial meas- 


ures. The only possible help must come from the creation 


of a wholesome public sentiment. The disease lies too deep ~ 


to be reached by cauterizing or court-plaster. As men can- 
not be made pure and temperate by any possible scheme of 
legislation, so neither can they be transformed into patriots 
by any legal devices. As purity and temperance can exist in 
a community only so far as they have place in the thoughts 


and aspirations of the people, so likewise can one’s duty to 


his country be truly performed only so far as the love of 
country is kindled in his heart. There is no serious diffi- 
culty in seeing what that duty is, if one really wishes to see. 

The doctrines of the New Church, which, in the view of 
those who receive them, are the teachings of spiritual com- 
mon sense, throw much light on this subject. They plainly 
point out principles on which every true patriot may act. 
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Moreover, it may be truly said, that a principle is never 
really a principle until it is recognized as divine. Then obe- 
dience to it becomes a religious obligation. 

Such obligation is distinctly laid upon us by that system 
of Christian truth which we have solemnly accepted for our — 


' guidance, and which betokens, as we believe, a new era in the 


spiritual progress of mankind. To love our country is now 
for the first time presented as a part of the commandment, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” ; for we are taught 
that our country is our neighbor in a higher sense than any 
individual man or lesser body of men. It is made plain to us 
that the good of our country, or the public good, is of more 
importance than that of any individual, and that we must 
love it and seek to promote it in a proportionate. degree. 


_ That is to say, if sacrifices are demanded for the sake of our 


country, we should stand always ready to make them. Not 
only in time of war and on other occasions of ‘great mo- 


‘ment, but in the ordinary course of life, a man owes thought- 


ful and self-denying service to his country. If he loves this 
greater neighbor as himself, he gladly pays his proportion of 
taxes for her support. Instead of seeking to evade them, 
he holds himself ready to respond to any pecuniary call 
which she may make upon him. No lust of gain or press- 


ure of private interests causes him to shrink from jury 


duty. He is willing, if his services are demanded, to drop 
other things, as far as necessary, and to become a member 
of some legislative body. His acquisition of wealth may be 
interrupted, and his private business may seem to suffer; he 
may even be obliged to give up some social opportunities ; 
but what is that to a citizen who places his country’s welfare 
above his own? He should omit no occasion for using his 
influence in the caucus or elsewhere, in favor of honest offi- 
cials and righteous government. These duties, remember, 
are not presented to us as things which it may be well to do 
if we feel like it; but they are enjoined upon us in sucha 
manner, that to perform them is obedience to God, and to 
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neglect them is disobedience to God. The Lord’s command- 
ment, “ Render to Cesar the things that are Czesar’s,” comes 
with particular force and fulness to us of the New Church. 
Consider, for example, the following instruction from the 
“True Christian Religon ” : 


One’s couritry is the neighbor more than a society, because it consists 
of many societies, and consequently the love toward it is more extended 
and higher ; besides, to love one’s country is to love the public welfare. 
A man’s country is the neighbor, because it is like a parent; for there 
he was born; it has nourished and still nourishes him, it has protected 
and still protects him from injury. Men ought to do good to their coun- 
try from love, according to its necessities, some of which are natural 
and some spiritual. Natural necessities regard civil life and order, and 
spiritual necessities regard spiritual life and order. That one’s country 
is to be loved, not as a man loves himself, but more than himself, is a 
law inscribed on the human heart; whence has been promulgated what 
is affirmed by every just man, that if ruin threatens one’s country from 
an enemy or any other source, it is noble to die for it, and glorious for a 
soldier to shed his blood for it. This is a common saying, because one’s 
country ought to be loved so much.- It is to be known that they who 
love their country, and do good to it from good will, after death love the 
Lord’s kingdom; for this then is their country; and they who love the 
Lord’s kingdom love the Lord, because the Lord is the All in all of His 


kingdom. (414.) > 

What teaching can be plainer than this? What duties 
can be more imperative than those which it inculcates? A 
man’s country is as his mother, to be loved not as he loves 
himself, but more than himself. Which of us has this truth 
always in mind, and acts according to it? How significant 
is the statement that those who love their country, and do 
good to it from good will, after death love the Lord’s king- 
dom; for this is their country in the other world! How 
greatly is patriotism ennobled, when it is thus seen to be the 
true foundation of eternal allegiance to the King of kings! 
But let us listen to still further and more explicit instruction 
on the subject. | 


The public dues of charity are especially tribute and taxes, which 
ought not to be confounded with what is due from office. They who are 
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spiritual pay these with one disposition of heart, and they who are 
merely natural with another. The spiritual pay them from good will, 
because they are collected for the preservation of their country, and for 
its protection and that of the church, also for the administration of gov- 
ernment by officials and rulers, to whom salaries and stipends are to be 
paid from the public treasury. Wherefore they to whom their country 
and also the church are the neighbor, pay them with a spontaneous and 
favorable will, and regard it as iniquitous to deceive and to prevent their 
collection. But they to whom their country and the church are not the 
neighbor, pay them with a reluctant and repugnant will, and at every 
opportunity they defraud and pilfer; for with them their own house and 
their own flesh are the neighbor. (True Christian Religion, 430.) 


Again let us put to ourselves questions—the searching 
questions which this teaching suggests. How far can it be 
said that, as New-Churchmen, we set an example to others 
in the cheerfulness and alacrity with which we pay our taxes 


to the last penny that is due? How far must it be laid to 


our. charge that “our own house and our own flesh” are the 
only neighbor for.which we really care? This matter of 
taxpaying is but one among the obligations which the citizen 
owes to the state. The same absorption in selfish and 
worldly interests which would lead a man to shirk that obli- 
gation, will also cause him to neglect all other public duties, 
unless he has some personal end to gain by performing them. 
It behooves us to remember that neglect of this kind be- 
tokens on our part greater guilt than on the part of those 
who have not the same knowledge. With them, exalted and 
self-denying patriotism may seem to be enjoined by a sense 
of moral fitness or of enlightened expediency ; but it comes 
to us as:a divine commandment. 

Now the direct bearing of these considerations on the | 


- subject of good government, and on the removal of the ex- 


isting obstructions to good government, is this: That under | 
our system, or, indeed, under any system but that of abso- 
lute despotism, the beginnings of reform must be in the res- 
olute determination, on the part of the people, acting in 
their individual capacity, and, as far as possible, collectively, 
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to shun as sins against God all evils by which the welfare of 
city, state, or country is jeopardized. So doing, they will 
place themselves. under the divine guidance. The govern- 
ment which results from their efforts will proceed from above 
and not from below. Their influence may at first seem 
small, but, if steady and persistent, it cannot in the long run 
be ineffectual. Two effects, as we have seen, must follow 
from all sincere endeavors of this kind. First, those who 
make them will, as private citizens, be unremitting in the 
discharge of civic duty, putting forth all their strength to 
resist the arts and wiles of selfish politicians, and to place 
in office men of experience and wisdom. Secondly, they 
will be ready, if need be, to offer themselves a sacrifice for 
the public good. They will not disdain any office which 
legitimately comes to them, however insignificant it may ap- 
pear. The smallest public service which they can render 
will seem honorable in their eyes. | 
Marvellous would be the contrast with existing conditions, 
if the really strong men in our various communities, the 
sagacious merchants, successful lawyers, and careful students 
of finance and economics, would consent to serve as mem- 
bers of the legislature, as aldermen, or even as common-coun- 
cilmen. But no; their private business will not permit ; they 
would lose money; they would find themselves associated 
with disagreeable people; it is too much to ask. And so, 
with their connivance, the government is confessedly en- 
trusted to weak and incapable hands. Is this the way they 
would treat the mother that bore them? Would they allow 
her to suffer for lack of the care and protection which it is 
their duty to give ? Would they commit her honor and safety 
to incompetent hirelings as substitutes for themselves? And 
why should they treat their native country, the common 
mother of us all, with such ignominy? Why should they 


deem her unworthy of the most loving and faithful service 


they can render? If there is anything certain beyond all 
possibility of denial, it is that “ government of the people, for 
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the people, and 4y the people” will never prove successful, 
until a goodly measure of that spirit which leads men to lay 


down their lives, to give up their property, and to forego 
- personal pleasures for their — S Sake, prevails among 


the people. 

In all these reflections I do not sinne the great law which 
Swedenborg states and restates with so much emphasis, 
namely : 


That it is Christian charity for every one to do faithfully what belongs 
to his calling; for thus if he shuns evils as sins he does good every day, 
and he is himself his use in the general body; and so the common good 
is cared for, and the good of each one in particular. (Doctrine of Life, 


114.) 


This teaching, however, strengthens, rather than dimin- 
ishes, the force of what has preceded. In a well ordered 
community each person has his own special form of useful- 
ness,.in which he finds his best opportunity for serving 
others and contributing to the common welfare. By care- 
ful preparation for that particular work, and by fidelity in its 


performance, he becomes not only a private but a public . 


benefactor. This is charity itself, the very essence of prac- 
tical neighborly love. Now, if it be conceded, as it surely 
must be by all right-minded persons, that some citizens of 
a country are more richly endowed than others with the 
qualities which fit them to be its rulers, or to administer the 
affairs of government, then this becomes the particular use 
to which it is most desirable that they should devote them- 


selves. No other rule, as has been already shown, holds 


good in any field of activity. We have trained ministers, 
lawyers, teachers, and physicians. The nation demands 


trained soldiers and sailors for its army and navy. If, there- 


fore, there is what may be called a distinct use in governing 


‘a country, it is important that those who engage in it shall 


be, as far as possible, specially educated for that end, and 
that, having once proved their capacity and honesty by actual 
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service in public office, they shall be kept in that service 
with some degree of permanency. This is not only plain 
common sense, but accords with the true heavenly order 
which was pointed out in the beginning of this paper. One 
great reason why it is so difficult in this country to secure 
the services of our best men, is the strong probability that 
their tenure of office will be short, and that the sacrifices 
they are obliged to make will prove unavailing. Until pub- 
lic service in all its branches is recognized as a noble use to 
be performed for society, instead of a bauble to tickle per- 
sonal vanity, or a rich prize to be scrambled for, we shall 
continue to be governed by those who are ignorant and un- 
fit, even if they be not unprincipled and wicked. There is 
no escape from this conclusion as one of the clearest infer- 
ences from the doctrines of the New Church. 

It is interesting to notice that the writings of Swedenborg 
contain no instruction as to the special form of civil govern- 


ment which is most desirable. He makes mention of em- 


perors, kings, princes, and often uses the more general terms 
governors, magistrates, and rulers ; but he nowhere gives us 


to understand that either one of these titles stands for what | 


is, in itself, exclusively or peculiarly excellent. Doubtless, 
the kingly government is most often present to his mind, 
for the reason, perhaps, that he was more familiar with it as 
being that which existed in his own country and was most 


common throughout Europe in his day. But his business | 


was not, in this, any more than in other matters, to prescribe 
external methods. He dealt only with the higher principles 
which are equally applicable to all governments. He tells 
us that in heaven the forms of government are various 
(Heaven and Hell, 217), thereby implying that it is right for 
them to be various in this world. If we view the subject 


broadly, we shall be able to see that, after all, the form is of. 


little consequence. The essence or spirit is the vital thing. 


The absolute monarch who looks to the Lord, and, from the | 


eternal principles of good and truth, becomes to his people 
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| chief among those who serve hens forgetting himself, and © 


ordering all things for their benefit and happiness, adminis- 
ters good government. His dominion is immeasurably supe- 
rior to anarchy, which is no government at all, and even to 
democracy, if this be only the clashing of rival factions or of 
self-seeking politicians — every man intent on gaining his 
own selfish ends. The government which comes from be- 


low is never good, whether it be that of the few or of the © 


many. The reason why government of the few has been 
set aside in our age and country, is that in the past its 
abuses became intolerable. Kings were tyrants, claiming to 
reign by divine right— and by no consent of the governed 
— grinding all beneath them into hopeless, abject subjec- 


tion. Infinitely better than this unchanging and relentless - 


despotism is almost any system which allows the people 
some voice in the choice of their rulers, and thus, when hard 


conditions arise, makes improvement possible. But no 


amount of individual freedom or of general participation in 
public affairs will produce a state of heaven on the earth, 
unless the laws of heaven be obeyed, and the people them- 


‘selves be inspired from on high with those feelings which 


cause them to exalt country above self, and the common 
good above their own petty schemes and ambitions. So, in 
whatever aspect we regard the subject, we always come back 
to the point from which we set out. The only true govern- 
ment is divine, and must have good and wise men to admin- 


_ ister it. “Happy is that people that is in nen a case; yea 


happy is that people whose God is the Lord. 
JaMEs REED. 
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OBEDIENCE IN THE INDIVIDUAL AND IN — 
RACE 


Or the two disciples of John who first followed the Lord, 
the one whose name is given was Andrew, the manly; and 
Andrew represents, we are told, “the obedience of faith.” 

By obedience of faith is meant obedience to what one is 
taught, and believes to be true; especially the true order of 
conduct and life. Perhaps it needs neither argument nor 
illustration to show that loyal obedience to what one knows 
to be right is essential manliness, and that a constant failure 
to do what one knows to be right is essential unmanliness. 

We need not be discouraged from giving this importance 
to the principle of obedience by the consideration that it is 
not the highest motive of heavenly life. If not the highest, 
it is still the necessary basis of all that is higher. The feet 
are not the highest part of the body, but they are essential 
to the normal usefulness of the rest. And not less helpless 
and useless than the higher parts of the body without the 
feet, would be a cultivated intelligence and sentiments of 
charity and love to the Lord, without the habit of obedience. 
The feet of the Greatest Man, we are told, are the heaven 
of obedience. On obedience the heaven stands. And upon 
obedience the spiritual principles of faith and charity and 
love which make heaven in man, must stand, that they may 
have any real existence and usefulness. 

It is true that in a child’s first obedience there must be 
something of compulsion, of hope of reward or fear of pun- 
ishment. And in the first obedience to the divine laws, 
there must mingle also some thought of heavenly reward, or 
at least of escape from evil consequences. There will be — 
also in both cases some sense of meriting good by the effort 
to obey ; and there may be some kindly desire to do what is 
pleasant to those who are loved. At first this is well, the 
best that can be attained. | | 
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A little later, the reasons for commands may to some ex- 
tent be explained toa child. And if he has the habit of 
obedience, his obedience will lose something of its compul- 
sory character, and become more free, because more sensible 
that obedience is the safe and happy way of life. But if 
there is no habit of obedience, the reasons given for com- 
mands will be of little avail ; for they will easily be explained 
away by excited desires to do what is forbidden. 

_ So also it will be with him who is instructed in the laws 
of the divine order, and the reasons for them. If the habit 
of childhood’s obedience to parents has become in him the 
habit of obedience to the divine commands, a knowledge of 
the divine order in heaven and earth, and of the goodness 
of the heavenly life according to that order, will remove the 
sense of compulsion and of merit, and will substitute a love 


for the pure life of heaven, and gratitude to the Lord Who 


leads him into it. ‘But if he has no habit of obedience, and 
is not willing to form one, his selfish impulses will make all 
his instruction and intelligence a thing of the intellect only, 
utterly helpless in reforming and regenerating the life. 

It seems therefore not too much to say that habits of obe- 
dience formed in early childhood and maintained through 
adult life, are the very framework of manly character — that 
they are means of strength to resist evil, to preserve order, 
and to make spiritual intelligence and heavenly loves effect- 
ive in act; while the lack of such habits, and of the willing- 
ness to form them later, means weakness and mere senti- 
ment, with no building of truth or love into the life. 

It may be said that the habit of obedience in childhood 
depends largely upon parents and teachers, and if the char- 
acter of children neglected in this respect depends so greatly 
upon it, they have no chance. So far as this is true, it em- 
_ phasizes the importance of faithfulness on the part of the 
parents ; and we are not likely to overestimate the impor- 
tance of it. And yet there are other influences which tend 
to form habits of obedience. Parents who will not require 
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obedience to principles of right for their own sake, will rec- 
ognize them as expressing the moral sense of others, and 
will see that their children pay some heed to them on that 
account. The moral precepts of the divine law are also em- 
bodied to a great extent in human law; and all are obliged 
to pay heed to them in that form. Probably there are no 
children, even the most neglected, who do not grow up with 
some principles of what they ought or ought not to do. The 
more manly among them will obey these principles, and the 
weak and violent will disobey them. Those who control 
themselves, or are willing to acquire self-control, will grow 
up with a strength of character which can be trusted pro- 
portionally, and capable of higher instruction ; while those 
who resist the influences which would secure obedience to 
such principles as they have, will grow up weak, lawless, 
and dangerous to the community. 

Still, it is not to be denied that parents can do much, very 
much, to broaden the foundations, and aid the development 
of character, by teaching fully the principles of good and 
orderly life, and requiring prompt obedience to them. It is 
the truest kindness to do this, rather than to wait until the 
child can be persuaded to do right of his own accord. For 
in this case his own feelings are left to determine what he 
shall do; and he will grow up with the habit of delaying 
obedience to right until he feels like it, reasoning with him- 
self perhaps, but capricious, and often not doing at all what 
should have been done at once without any regard to his 
own wishes. 

It is of the utmost importance in training a child to obe- 
dience, that parents should not oppose their personal will to 
his will, but should themselves be obeying the principles of 
right which they require him to obey. Otherwise, it will 
be to the child merely a matter of age and strength; and he 
will look forward to a time when he can throw off the re- 
straint, and have his own way, perhaps compelling obedience 
from others to his arbitrary pleasure. But if parents are 
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themselves obedient, and require obedience because it is 
their duty to do so, and show all along that they themselves 
reverence and obey the laws of right, even as they require 
the child to obey them, he will not look forward to a later 
age as a time when he will be free from the duty, but as a 


time when he will have to compel himself as his parents 


compel themselves ; and the duty of obedience will take its 
place in his mind as a duty necessary to good and orderly 
life for all ages. 

The habit of prompt obedience thus formed is essential to 
orderly life and good citizenship in the world; for when one 
grows up, as to matters of civil and moral life one’s country 
takes the place of parents, and its laws to some extent the 
place of their teachings. But not less essential is it to the 


development of spiritual life; for the spiritual life is by no 


means a matter of doctrine and intelligence merely, but of 
the heart and life. Knowledge of doctrine may be acquired, 
and intelligence cultivated by it, but if it is not committed 
to life the interest in it will fail at last, it will all pass away 
as a thing of no account. It is not the naturally intelligent 
who make the church or heaven, but those who love good 
life, and love truth for the sake of making the life better. | 
And they become angels of the third heaven, in the purest 


and happiest life of heaven, who while they lived, loved the 


commandments, and committed them immediately to life. 
For the commandments are the forms of the Lord’s life, and 
thus they loved His life, and lived from Him. 


We have been thinking of the principle of obedience, as it 
exists in childhood and is afterward developed, in its effect 
upon individual character, moral and spiritual. Let us now 
consider the same element in the history of the race. 

Among the earliest figures emerging from the myths of 
the childhood of the race is that of A‘neas escaping from 
the ruins of Troy, leading his little son by the hand, and 
bearing upon his shoulders his aged father Anchises, who in 
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turn bore the Trojan gods and sacred fire. The “pious | 
fEneas” he is constantly named, from the filial piety with 
which he reverenced and cared for the gods and his vener- 
able father. The figures of those early times no doubt are 
representative, and only in part historic. But whether per- 
sonally historic or not, quite as much if only a symbolic 
myth, the pious Atneas stands for the principle of child- 
hood’s loyalty and obedience preserved and continued in the 
development of the race. After some wanderings and tem- 
porary sojourns, his aged father dying by the way, he found 
a home with the Latins.in Italy, where the gods and sacred 
fire of Troy were at last permanently established. And there 
his granddaughter Rhea Silvia gave birth to Romulus and 
Remus, the founders of Rome, begotten by the god of War. 
The nearly contemporary kindred people of Greece had em- 
bodied the artistic and speculative tendencies of the time, 
and had possessed a sense of beauty and proportion, and a 
love of abstract philosophy, which were able to form lasting 
ideals for the race. On somewhat lower and more practical 
lines, Rome, the embodiment of loyalty and obedience to the 
moral principles which had been taught by the fathers, gave . 
to the race for all time its example and its framework of law 
and government. From small beginnings, she grew great, 
absorbing city after city and country after country into her 
republic, giving to them a common law of justice and equity, 
common privileges of trade, and equal opportunities for po- 
sition and influence in the State. No doubt there was much 
_ of personal ambition and violence in the carrying out of this 
destiny, and in later times very much that was arbitrary and 
of personal will. But in the days of Roman extension, the 
conquests and the government were not wholly or mainly 
arbitrary and personal, but of law. Everywhere individual 
liberty and customs were respected ; a general system of 
equitable law was imposed, the same everywhere and for all; 
and when this, together with loyalty to the commonwealth, 
was accepted, the conquered were Romans as much as the 
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conquerers, and entitled to the same privileges. It-was the 
principle of obedience to right because it. was right, which 
thus, at the time the Lord came into the world, had brought © 
all the known world into one commonwealth, under one law 
and one government. And when, under the rule of Czsar 
Augustus, the decree went out that all the world should be 
enrolled, the gates of the temple of Janus at Rome, which 
stood always open in time of war, were closed; for all the 
world was at peace. 

In this state of peace, under a universal government of 
just law, why was it necessary that the Lord should come at 
all? It was because the childhood of the race was coming 
to an end, and the innocence of chidhood with its resistance 
to evil and its zeal for good was spent. The youth of the 
world was at hand, with its full development of self-life, of 
self-confidence, of wilfulness, of desire to roam the world 
and subdue the world to the service of self. The govern- 
ment of self-will was taking the place of the government of 
law. That very Czesar Augustus, who, nominally as the head 
of the Roman Republic, caused all the world to be enrolled, 
was soon to become in name, as he was already in reality, 
the Roman Emperor, the first of a long line of emperors, in 
whom and under whon, in spite of noble exceptions, the 
sway of personal ambition and indulgence grew apace, and — 
produced examples of violence and wickedness, the most 
shameful and lawless that can be imagined. The noble pre- 
cepts of the Stoic philosophy continued to be taught, but, 
except in rare instances, the power to live them was gone, 
and there was no power in them to influence the life of the 
community. Laws and decisions of law still remained, and 
were systematized and codified ; and this was the more nec- 
‘essary because the primeval principles of equity and justice 
had lost their vitality. In these days Herod, the Roman 
governor in Galilee and Perea, laid hold upon John and put 
_-him in prison, because John taught that unbridled lustfulness 
was unlawful. And when the lustfulness of men thus over- 
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rode the law, and declared that principles of morality should 
no longer be taught as of divine right, unless-the Lord had 
come, human society and the race itself sine soon have 
come to an end. 

It was when Jesus heard that John was cast into prison, 
that He came into Galilee, into Herod’s own province; into 
that part of the representative land of the Scriptures, which 
stands for the plane of conduct and of obedience to the 
laws of God. And there He accomplished that mission of 
beneficent healing as from a new fountain of life among 
men, of teaching as from a new fountain of truth, which ex- 
posed and judged the wickedness and deadness of the self- 
life both in the church and in the world, and opened the 
inner beauty of the moral law as the law of God, and from 
His own heart gave a new impulse of love for that law and 
of power to keep it, to all who still could receive it. 

Among the earliest of those who believed on Him and 
were eager to accept His help, was a certain Roman centu- 
rion, whose “servant who was dear unto him was sick and 
ready to die. And when he heard of Jesus he sent unto 
Him the elders of the Jews, beseeching Him that He would © 
come and heal his servant.” Does not this Roman captain 
of a hundred represent to us the last remains of childhood’s 
filial loyalty ? and his servant, the spirit of obedience to right 
as right which was already dead in the church, and in Rome 
itself was palsied and ready to die? - Surely it was a rem- 
nant of childhood’s reverence and loyalty, which sent friends 

to Him saying,— 
Lord, trouble not Thyself, for I am not worthy that Thou sealant 
enter under my roof. Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to 
come unto Thee; but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed. 
For I also am a man set under authority, having under me soldiers, and 


I say unto one, Go, and he goeth, and to another, Come, and he cometh, 
“and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 


And to such a remnant of childhood’s loyalty the Lord 
could give a new joy in obedience, a new power to resist 
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evil and do good, a new sense that in doing right he was 
serving God and living from God. 

The corrupt forces of the self-life went on developing, and 
wrecking, as far as in them lay, the structure of social and 
political unity which the spirit of pious obedience to law had 
built up. But from the Lord asa centre of regenerative 
power spread a new life to both law and society. The great 
body of Roman law exists to-day as the foundation of the 
written law of all Christian nations, but made. more gentle 
and humane by the Christian teachings which have gone 
with it. And as for society, the idea of the unity of nations 
under a common, equal law, governing all alike, the idea 
which Rome had exemplified as long as she was filially obe- 
dient to law, has not perished. | 

The sense of duty inherent in it made possible the union 
of the nations of western Europe in the so-called Holy 
Roman Empire for nearly a thousand years. Even to-day 
the same principle in another form unites people of many 


different tastes and interests in the separate nations of the 


world ; and the spirit of life from the Lord is even now vivi- 
fying the idea of the universal duty of mankind to submit 
all their interests, large as well as small, to the arbitrament 
of just and equal laws; and cannot rest until all the nations 
of the earth, as to their general interests, make one brother- 
hood, obedient to one law. 

The reviving power of the Spirit of the Lord has thus 
made use of the habits and principles of obedience, formed 
in the childhood of the race, to preserve the rule of moral 
and civil law, and the capacity for national unity, through the 
turbulent stages of youth. And it has done more than this; 
for it has made use of those same foundations, laid by the 
descendants of the pious Aéneas, as the basis of a church 
which was once the common mother of Christendom, and 
which has done much to preserve even to our time the ideas 


_ of loyalobedience and of possible unity in the Christian 
Church. It was not merely by its substantial roads running 
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through all the earth, nor by the freedom and protection of its 
commerce and the protection of individual liberty, that Rome 
laid the foundation of a united church. It was still more 
by forming habits of obedience to law, and establishing an 
equal brotherhood of all peoples, subject to a common ad- 


ministration of the law. Upon the foundation thus laid, it 


was a simple matter, when corruption and individual ambi- 
tion of the rulers spread through the state the elements of 
disorganization, and all men felt unprotected and fearful, for 
the church to extend her organization and. the sense of pro- 
tection it conferred, and for these to be generally welcomed. 
And thus, through all of western Europe at least, there grew 
up a united church, with a common faith and a common ad- 
ministration. 

It must be admitted that in the rulers of the church the 
same love of personal rule that had destroyed the unity of 
the state early began to show itself; and in many instances 
it increased to flagrant wickedness equal to that of the worst 
of the emperors; and if equal, then as much worse as the 
Christian light was greater than the heathen light. It must 
be admitted also that this love of rule in holy things ap- 
propriated to popes and priests the powers and the honors 
that belong to the Lord alone, and, turning the thoughts of 
men away from the Lord to saints and relics, reduced the 
church to a state of idolatry. And yet it appears to be true 
that in its worst days the church did much to enforce obe- 
dience to moral law, and to keep alive traditions of benevo- 


lence. And though it has lost whole nations from its com- | 


munion, it still preserves to a large part of Christendom the 
idea of acommon mother church teaching the command- 
ments of God. No doubt the regenerating Spirit of the 
Lord, in these days of new life, is quickening her conscience 
as with all the world besides. And in the centuries to come, 
we may confidently hope that upon these same foundations 
laid by the obedience of the race, the church may stand, 
purged of her appropriation of divine powers and honors, of 
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the worship of saints and of a divided Sacrament, herself 
obedient to her Lord, and faithfully teaching obedience to 


her children — the largest household in a united Christian 
_ family. 


The foundations of Roman law and of obedience to it are 


broader than those of any section of the church ; indeed, 


through the sway of Christian nations in heathen countries, 
they are broader than the whole of Christendom, and seem . 
destined to furnish the basis of political unity for the world. 
That the precepts of our Lord, and the power of His spirit 


to inspire love for those precepts, and give power to live 


them, putting away all evil, are the hope of the spiritual 
unity of the race, we all are confidently assured. That this 
may be accomplished, there is needed more than anything 
else a revival of the spirit of childhood’s obedience. 

_ The time of obedience to arbitrary authority and require- 
ments is passed; and with it have vanished a large part of . 
the forms of reverence and respect from the manners of the 
community. For atime it seems inevitable that individual 
will and self-assertion should be conspicuous and influential 
in public affairs, political and religious. And yet I believe 


that this is only a part of the truth, and the most. superficial 


part. Individual will and self-assertion may be allowed to 
prevail in non-essential things, and even to tamper to some 
extent with essential things.. But underneath the eccentric- 


ities of individual will, there is throughout the community 


an abiding sense that not persons but laws should govern, 
that both persons and nations must submit to the decisions 
of fair and equal law founded upon the laws of God. And, 
when the vital interests of the commonwealth are in danger, 
I see no reason to doubt that this sense will make itself felt 
as the controlling power of the land. 

In the religious world also the vagaries of individual opin- 
ion and criticism and taste are rife and prominent, while the 
remains of dogmatic and ecclesiastical authority still survive. 
But under all this lies everywhere the tacit acknowledgment 
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that there is divine truth and divine law to which mankind 
owes allegiance. It may not be too much to say that the 
community as a whole believes that that truth and law in 
their simple essentials are expressed, and as to things less 
simple and essential are obscurely embodied, in the Bible. 

The habit and the will of obedience, which have been pre- 
served from the childhood of the race, are still strong. | 

The Church of God has yet to learn to unfold and herself 

obey the Word in the spirit of Him Who came into the 
world to fulfil it, and brought into the world the divine love 
for the life it teaches. And when the church thus does her 
duty, she may trust the Spirit of the Lord to quicken the 
remains of loyal obedience, till they become’a full life of use- — 


fulness and charity and grateful acknowledgment of the — 


Lord. The church will recover through faithfulness to the 
Lord the honor which in large part she has lost through un- 

_ faithfulness. Her children will return to her. The Father 
_ will be honored, and the Mother will be honored; and the 
children will enjoy length of days in the land which Jehovah 
their God will give them. 


Joun Worcester. 
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PATIENCE IN SOCIAL REFORM. 


THOSE who were trained in a church which lacked the 


- definite teachings of the new age, and have since learned 


something of the heavenly doctrines, know the convert’s zeal 
to extend the new light to every problem of life, and his 
sanguine expectation of speedy transformation in outward 
conditions to bring earthly'living into closer harmony with 
heaven. Experience may give even deeper earnestness to 


_ apply doctrinal teaching to the particulars of daily living, but 


it also brings the discipline of repeated failure to achieve 


expected external results. It is not easy to learn the lesson 


that the primary use of the new truth for each is to aid 
effort to lay aside the individual sin which doth so easily 


beset us, and that untiring patience is essential to SUCCESS in 


this effort. 
It was’ the Hebrew Christians, converts from the church 


of an earlier time, to whom the apostle Paul gave admoni- 


tion: “For ye have need of patience, that after ye have 
done the will of God, ye might receive the promise ;” and 
again, “ Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us.” It is even more difficult to have patience with the slow 
improvement which depends upon the progress of others in 
overcoming evil, than to bear with our own shortcomings and 
failures. Nowhere are we more inclined to impatience than 
with the meagre advance of social reforms which we have > 
much at heart. 

The times are fruitful of plans for reform in the social 
order. Each of these has sincere advocates and demands 
more or less attention from all thinking men. We would 
not dismiss any of them too lightly, but it may help us to 
pursue with patience those to which we have personal obli- 
gation, if we apprehend clearly a — — to all 
of them which have merit. 
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The natural zeal of reformers does not take kindly to 
recognition that any process which is really from an infinite 
cause is necessarily slow, but this principle deserves analysis 
and clear presentation in any broad study of reform move- 
ments. | 

No one attentive to the serious thought of the times 
doubts the existence of a movement profoundly affecting 
the inner life of the community. This movement may be 
deemed ethical or spiritual according as it is studied in a 
more or less interior aspect. It is constantly bringing to 
notice dangers to outward conditions from selfish perversion 
of the central currents of life inflowing. Only the pessi- 
mist doubts that the resulting trend of this moral and spir- 
itual agitation is altruistic. Those who discern most clearly 
the forces impelling the movement cannot fail to note the 
constant limitation of its advance. Earnest men who seek 
to lead mankind to knowledge of the infinite source of spir- 
itual progress, have frequent cause to know that the highest 
conceptions of divine truth cannot be given at all times and 
to all states. Those who strive to bring individual men to 
clearer spiritual thinking and better spiritual living, also 
learn that truth must be in some degree accommodated. to 
present capacity of reception, and that preparation for full | 
acceptance of all which the teacher or preacher would de- 
light to give is often painfully slow. 

One who would rise to the plane of deruletic living, must. 
at some time begin earnestly to resist promptings to action | 
which are from self alone, and look to the infinite source of 
beneficent life for new impulse and motive. In man’s pres- 
ent perversity, the effort to turn from selfish action with 
reverent desire to follow the divine pattern of beneficent . 
living must be many times.repeated. Again and again must 
the old habit of putting self first, be resisted, until such re- 
sistance and the consequent inflowing of beneficent life be- 
come habitual and there is continuous abiding altruistic 
living. 
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There is some intellectual recognition that unselfish living 
is required by the laws of being which determine the happi- 
ness of human existence. There are individual instances 
of high personal attainment in conformity to the require- 
ment. It may be conceded that the community life is mak- 
ing progress toward a better standard, but all that can yet 
be counted of individual or community advance has not 
brought the principal acts of every-day life very largely 
under control of altruistic motive. Extended observation 
confirms doctrinal teaching that the laws which operate to 
transform the interior abiding life of man, the motive of 
action which determines its real quality, do not effect such 
transformation rapidly. 

If from any cause there has been increase of altruistic 
quality in the motives of human action, it could not be other- 
wise than that there should be effort to bring the economic 
and social order into harmony with the new quality of the - 
inner life. The first manifestation of interior advance is 
necessarily its effort to find expression in external progress. 


_Unless there were such effort to embody the awakening 
beneficent purpose in ultimate act, the new impulse would 


be fleeting and evanescent. 

The laws of being which are from the infinite source of 
being, have operated and are operating, so far as the cooper- 
ation of men will permit, to bring the interior motive of 
human action into harmony with the infinite divine purpose 
of beneficence. The laws of being upon every plane are 
the same in origin and purpose, and must inevitably operate 
to perfect the external order or method that the new spirit 
may have fitting expression in service to others. So far as 
recasting the social or economic order is needed to keep 


pace with actual interior advance of the community life, no 


lingering conservatism can long stay it. 

Each plane of finite human life is distinct and is recipient 
of life from the infinite both mediately through higher 
planes and immediately by direct influx. We are taught 
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that so far as life reaches the several planes mediately, the 


higher plane holds to the lower the relation of cause toef- _ 
fect, and the relation is never reversed. What measure of | 


life, if any, may be developed upon a lower plane from im- 
mediate influx alone prior to the reception of mediate influx, 
or subsequently independent of such mediate influence, and 


how far that which is received immediately is shaped and 


brought into order through what is received mediately would 
well deserve a separate paper, if not involving problems too 
profound for lay treatment. We have, however, direct teach- 
ing that the external man is to be reformed by the internal, 
and not vice versa, and that the reason why the external is 


reformed by the internal is because the internal flows into — 


the external and not vice versa. (Divine Providence, 150, 


151.) 


All human progress which is genuine, all which has per- | 


manent staying quality, is caused by this interior transfor- 


mation of selfish to unselfish motive which is effected by — 
the Lord alone when man resists the promptings of self to 


the injury of the neighbor as sin, and looks to the Lord for 


help. Thus it is that stirring the deep fountains of the — 


inner life is the real cause of the restless activity and change 
in outward things which characterize the age, and advance 
in the methods of commercial and industrial activities can- 
not greatly outrun progress on interior planes. As interior 
change in motive manifests itself only by the appropriate 
outward action essential to its stability, reform in external 
act or in the external social order may appear first in order 
of time and seem to be the means or instrument by which 
change in interior life is effected. 

Although unselfish interior purpose and effort i is sie cause 
of an altruistic social order, and without such interior quality 
the most perfect form of commercial and industrial organi- 
zation for service to others would be lifeless, the two are 
developed separate and distinct and no extension or perfec- 
tion of one becomes the other. The one is the soul, the 
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other the body by and through which the soul gives expres- 
sion to its life and thereby acquires fixed and abiding quality. 

_ If a new commercial or industrial order could be provided, 
fitted to the needs of a community of perfect interior char- 
acter, or to a community greatly in advance of what is yet 


_attained, is it certain that it would promote the happiness of 


the community of mixed good and evil, which has unfortu- 
nately made so little interior progress? Is it not possible 
that it would impede such approach to happiness as a defect- 


‘ive community may otherwise attain ? 


If the forces from which economic or social order exists 
are such as have been indicated, do we not know that these 
forces operate according to laws the end or purpose of which 
is beneficence and only beneficence? It was clearly a mer- 
ciful permission of Divine Providence, that through the op- 
eration of these laws a change of external order was effected, 
from that which was pure and orderly to that which was 
tainted and perverted. Man’s perversion of his interior life 
from normal altruism to abnormal self-seeking was permitted, 
that personal freedom, the highest human attribute, might 
be preserved, and as surely as effect follows cause that per- 
version must extend to the form and manner of his external 
life. 

Radical schemes for immediate industrial or ones reor- 
ganization, owe their fascination largely to the assumption 
that the provision of altruistic external machinery, and that 
exclusively, would for all practical purposes make the life of 
the community altruistic and that the conscyuent normal 
felicity of human living would follow. If the laws of being, 
innate in creation from its infinite creator, were not in con- 
flict with this assumption, then by the simple process of 
changing the framework of civil government and legislation 
under it, society could be reconstructed to become at once 
heaven upon earth. 

We do not go far in our study of the laws of being as 
manifested in the operation of life or given in revelation, 
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before it beoomes apparent that efficient and essential as are 
external reforms which spring from or embody actual ad- 
vance in interior community life, necessary and salutary as 
are repressive measures to hold in check manifestations of 
evil which impinge upon the freedom of others, there is no 
curative property in external order which is without life from 
interior spirit and motive. 

It is not material to the thought of the present paper 
whether any given scheme or plan for industrial or social re- 
organization, is in the direction of what would be needed if 
man collectively were much better than he is. It is suffi- 
cient to the present purpose to make clear that if any such 
plan is thus adapted to possible future attainment, there may 
be cause for thankfulness in the inertia which prevents its” 
premature adoption. : 

It is not easy to formulate an abstract proposition by 
which an important principle of progress may be stated so 
that all its qualifications and limitations shall be included. 
It is needful to study truth in its application to concrete 
practical problems that its full force may be seen. Eco- 
- nomic study which ignored ethical] considerations has served 
useful preliminary purpose, and perhaps all the better served 
it because only the cold facts and their significance in dis- 
closing the forces operating to produce them were consid- 
ered. There may be still contention whether the study 
which embraces more is strictly economic, but it is of special _ 
significance that the economist of to-day does earnestly seek 
for the ethical lesson of facts with which he deals. The 
modern student of the science which pértains to the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing of his great teachers that no political, ethical, or social 
considerations should affect his investigations, does insist 
upon testing his interpretation of economic data by refer- 
ence to ethical standards, and deems no system of: produc- 
tion or distribution economically sound which, applied to the 
community of actual men having such motives of action as 
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are manifested in the daily transactions of business life, does 
not secure the largest and best aggregate production and the 
most effective promotion of the sum total of human happi- 
_ness in consumption. | 
It is true the economist’ as such takes note only of the 
good of the natural plane, but he makes clear that only the 
best and fullest satisfaction of human needs as they exist or 
can now be developed on this plane, answers the exacting 
standard of economic justice. 
With most beneficent purpose the mind may sie misled by 
concentration of thought upon an isolated principle of seem- 
ing justice, to overlook much in the practical life to which © 
it is to be applied that must inevitably limit and qualify its 
operation. It is but a step from such misleading thought to 
harsh and uncompromising effort for its ultimation, but inert 
conditions react to make certain that all genuine progress 
will be slow and must reckon with much which our short- 
sighted zeal fails to discern, There is a point of view from 
which it seems that ideal beneficence and justice require ab- 
solute equality in the distribution of wealth fer capita with- 
out reference to need, ability, or share in production, but if 
this principle were applied with existing motives of action 
which are the actual operative forces in the production of 
wealth, it would practically remove the strongest inducement 
to exertion and could not fail to greatly diminish the aggre- 
gate product and thus eventually the individual share. 
A somewhat deeper study discloses much to commend in 
distribution of wealth according to individual need and ca- 
pacity to appropriate to use, and there would seem to bea 
radical defect in any system which did not in some degree | 
secure this, but there are insuperable obstacles to making it 
the sole or principal basis of distribution. Equally with the 
per capita basis it would remove a stimulus to exertion which © . 
with man’s present attainment cannot be spared, and there 
are only crude means of a or ascertaining individ- 
ual need. 
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Eminent masters of economic and social studies have con- 
tended that rigid justice is answered only by the distribu- 
tion of industrial products according to individual effort or 


- sacrifice, irrespective of what that effort or sacrifice may 


have accomplished for the common good or contributed to 
the stock from which distribution is made. This principle 
of distribution might be effective to eliminate individual ap- 
propriation of the product of natural gifts, of inherited 
wealth, or of any other form of unearned accretion, and 
would not remove the stimulus to exertion which is essential 
to efficient production, but it provides no force to direct or 
incline individual effort to the community’s greatest need, 
nor indeed to any existing need. If this could become an 


adequate basis of distribution, it could be so only when the 


motives of human action are radically different from those 
which now operate so largely in the every-day work of the 
world. Again is there cause for. grateful recognition of the 
laws of being, which interpose to stay the premature adop- 
tion of a principle which under other conditions might aid 
in establishing justice. 

We must needs examine our relations to the social organ- 
ization and to the collective life of man in this world, in 
order that evil in that part of it which is affected by our 
own work in the world or for which we are in any way re- 
sponsible may be shunned as sin against God, but it is quite 
possible to dwell too much upon evils of the community 
which have only remote connection with our own part in 
life. The evils which we do not have direct share in pro- 
ducing, seen in due perspective, are but as motes, and should 
not be magnified to divert our attention from the beams 
which demand our utmost effort to remove. It is well to 
study the infinite watchfulness of Divine Providence to min- 
imize the direful consequences of evil and to make use even 
of that which is disorderly in itself to restrain and mitigate 
that which cannot be immediately removed. The inertia of 
the lower planes of life, that property which prompts resist- 
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ance to change and-induces adherence to existing modes of 
action, is part of the wonderful economy of the universe and 
could not well be spared. | 

The present social order assumes to distribute wealth ac- 
cording to service rendered, and if in fact it did accomplish 
this, it would very closely approximate true order. As for- 
mulated in application, it includes without serious question 
elements which rigid analysis does not find in conformity to 
the principle. First it assumes to measure the service ren- 
dered not by the actual quality and extent of the needs of 
the community which are satisfied, but by the satisfaction 
of wants as the community itself estimates the relative value 
of such satisfaction. Thus the satisfaction of frivolous wants 
or even evil desires may secure a return which is denied to 
the most sacred and important service. Again the service 
for which return is attempted, includes not only the direct 
product of personal effort, but that which is- effected by 
_ means of accumulated capital, whether such capital has been 
gathered by individual effort or from inheritance, and also 
all that is accomplished through natural forces which are 
within individual control. Clear thinking may disclose that 
distribution according to service thus interpreted can have 
no-‘higher sanction than expediency, that it falls far short of 
exact justice, but if it does have the sanction of expediency 
which relates to the good of all, or the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the best sense, it comes very near the 
highest ethical requirement for a present practical rule of 
action. As a community we do not live up to the economic 
principle upon which the social order is based even in its 
defective formulation. Exceptional action of special perver- 
sity may and does introduce wide departure from it, but the 
trend of forces under the existing order is toward the dis- 
tribution of the common product according to individual 
contribution of service. 

Those who follow modern economic thought are aware 
how earnestly specialists in this department are studying its 
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profoundest problems in their moral and ethical aspects. 


The wildest schemes for radical change are patiently exam- 


_ ined and tested with an open-mindedness which gives to 


each its full consideration, but awards to none more than 
can survive the most rigid analysis. Much study is given 

to measures for elimination of obvious violations of the fun- | 
damental principle recognized, and not a little to analysis of 
the elements of service included in existing formulation, that 
it may be known how far it permits individual appropriation 
of that which of right is the common property of all, and 
what if any are the compensatory effects of such permission 


which the community with its present attainment could not 


afford to forego. The solidarity of families may well be of 
greater moment to the common weal than exact equality of 
individual inheritance from past accumulation. Some ap- 
parent injustice in separate appropriation of natural forces — 
may well be a lighter economic evil than that such forces 
should lie dormant for want of adequate means of common 
action for their utilization. 

If it is plain that economic injustice in permeated the 
system under which the present social order exists, which 
injustice can be gradually removed without greater loss in 
other directions, it is no light task to devise practical meas- 
ures by which such removal can be effected. Economic ad- 
vance must follow fixed laws, not defective enactments of 
human wisdom, but laws which exist in the nature and oper- 
ation of human life and which laws of human devising can- 
not set aside. Because of this, economic progress which is 


genuine and abiding must be slow. The process is impelled — 


by infinite cause and after a long time will surely grind the 
fine meal, but the mills of God grind slowly. The strongest 
and most lasting impulse which can be given to any needed 
external reform is that afforded by character building within. 


_ Elaborate schemes for recasting the social order, which only 


a general altruistic spirit could make safe or tolerable, can 
have little immediate application to the industrial evils which 
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beset us. Tempests and tornadoes are widely destructive 
| agencies brought into operation by obstruction to the normal 
| | : action of natural forces, but the constructive work of nature 
_ is quiet and unobtrusive and never rapid. | 

| The more carefully and reverently we study the operation 
| of life as manifested in the works or revealed’ in the Word 
of God, the more clearly does it appear that the relatively 
rigid and unyielding character of the lower or ultimate planes 


of being is an essential part of the infinite plan of benefi- 
cence. 


ALBERT MASON. 
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RADIANT ENERGY VIEWED FROM THE DOC- 
TRINE OF DISCRETE DEGREES. 


_ THERE are two views of the origin of the forces displayed 
_ in nature: one that they originate from God, and the other 
that they are inherent in nature itself. Of all who hold 
the former position, the New Church alone has a clear view 
of the relation which the Creator bears to creation, and of 
the manner in which He operates into the universe to sus- 
tain and preserve it. By its doctrine of discrete degrees, it 
ascends from effects to causes by distinct steps of ascent, 
until it comes to the first cause in the Lord Himself. But 
materialistic philosophers, in tracing effects to causes, re- 
solve all the complex phenomena of human, animal, and veg- 
etable life to mechanical principles alone, and all things are 
said to have originated from mere dead matter diffused in a 
nebulous state through space, possessing neither wisdom, 
love, intelligence, volition, or any human quality. This dead, 
unorganized, chaotic matter, by a fortuitous concourse of cir- 
cumstances, produced all the marvelous combinations of mat- 
ter which we behold in the universe to-day, which are held 
together and governed by the most wonderful laws, and in 
which wisdom and love are manifested in all their forms and 
uses. Thus materialistic philosophers descend from highly © 
organized forms to less organized ones, and finally to unor- 
ganized matter, like a descent in the steps of a ladder to less 
and less adequate causes, and at length to that which is least 
able to produce the results we see around us. 

The topic of our paper is Radiant Energy, which subject 
treats of the means by which the Lord produces the forces 
exhibited in nature. We will therefore state the New-Church 
doctrine briefly, that all energy, living and dead, or life 
forces and mechanical forces, are derived from the Lord, Who 
communicates them through two chief sources, namely, all 
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- living forces are derived from Him through the Spiritual Sun 
which is pure love from Him; and all natural or mechanical 
forces come from Him through the material sun. This sun 
however receives all its energy from the Spiritual Sun, and 
is continually sustained by correspondence with it. The 
scope of our question was not primarily intended to deal 
with the subject of those manifestations of energy which we 
call life; but only with the forms of energy manifested in 
the forces of nature as derived from the natural sun. We 
will therefore in this paper confine our efforts to the elucida- 
tion of Radiant Energy as it proceeds from the natural sun. 
We will in general treat of the mode in which gravitation, 


magnetism, heat, light, electricity, planetary motions, chemi- — 


cal, molecular, and other forces proceed from the natural sun. 


CONSTITUTION OF. THE SUN. 


First therefore let us consider the nature of the natural 
sun. Of this we read in “ True Christian Religion ” : — 


From the preceding things it may be perceived and concluded that the 
following things are not creatable, namely: The infinite is not. Neither 
are love and wisdom, and thence life is not. Neither are light and heat. 
Yea, neither is activity itself regarded in itself; but that the recipient 
_ organs are creatable and are created. These things may be illustrated 
by comparisons. That light is not creatable, but its organ which is the 
eye; that sound which is the activity of the atmosphere is not creatable, 
but its organ which is the ear; that neither is heat which is the primary 
active, for receiving which all things are created which are in the three 
kingdoms of nature, which according to reception do not act but are 
acted upon. It is from creation that where there are actives there are 
also passives, and that those two conjoin themselves into one. If actives 
were creatable, as passives are, there would have been no need of the 
sun, and heat and light-from it, but all created things would subsist with- 
out them; whereas, if they were removed, the created universe would 


lapse into chaos. The sun of this world consists of created substances, 


the activity of which produces fire. (472.) 


In a number of passages of the Doctrines it is taught that 
the sun of the world is pure fire ; that the origin of this fire 
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is the Sun of heaven, which is not fire but the Divine Love | 


proximately proceeding from God. The sun of the world is 
pure fire, and that by this sun the world of nature exists and 
subsists. Activity, energy, or force has its origin in the 
Lord. From Him are produced substances in a descending 
order of degrees, one from another. In general there are 


three discrete degrees in the spiritual world; and natural — 


substances are produced by conglobations of spiritual sub- 
stances. These substances are forms into which flows the 
activity of the Lord. The successive degrees of substances 
in the spiritual and natural worlds serve as media for com 

municating the Divine energy to lower and lower forms, until 
the ultimate is reached in the forms of forces manifested on 


The sun of the world consists of the purest natural sub-— 
stances. These substances are the first matters created. — 


Their activity, as manifested in the sun, is produced and sus- 
tained by the continual influx of the Lord’s infinite power 
through the spiritual sun. i 

The source of all the material forces manifested in nature 
is in the natural sun. How then are these forces exercised, 
and by what means are they communicated to the solar sys- 
tem? Inthe first place let us look at the motions which 


exist in the sun itself ; for from these motions all other mo- | 


tions in the solar system must exist. In the preface to the 
“ Principia” p. xv. to xvi., Swedenborg, in treating of the fi- 
nite, says : 3 

In a simple there is an internal state tending to a spiral motion, and 
consequently that there is in it a like conatus or endeavor to produce it. 


That in the first finite thence resulting, there is a spiral motion of the 
parts. The same obtains in the other elementary finites, in all which 


there is thus a like principle. That from this single cause there arises — 


in every finite a progressive motion of the parts, an axillary motion of 
the whole, and, provided there be no obstacle, a local motion of the 
whole. . . . We affirm, moreover, that in every finite there are three mo- 
tions, namely, a progressive motion of the parts, an axillary, and a local 
motion, provided there be no obstacle, nor am I aware that in these ex- 
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tremely simple entities any other natural motions can be assigned. .. . 
We observe again that all these motions proceed from one fountain head, 
or from one and the same cause, namely, from a spiral motion of the 
parts. This motion, inasmuch as it is the most highly mechanical, is 
also the most highly natural; being that in which, as is well known, the 
whole potency of nature and all mechanical force is inherent; and if it 
be granted. that it is motion which is the cause of things, then no other 
motion can be admitted, in this case, than such as is most highly me- 
chanical.and most highly geometrical, etc. 


Swedenborg, in his conception of the first finite, conceives 
its parts to have a spiral motion, the whole has an axillary 
motion and a local motion. Let us turn to the sun to see 
what motions exist in that body, for from these motions are 
produced all the motions in the solar system. It is well 
known that the parts or substances of which the sun con- 
sists are in a highly active state. The phenomena called sun 
spots show that its interior is in a highly active state. The 
eruptions of these spots indicate a spiral motion of the 
parts. The sun also has a motion on its axis; and it also 
has a local motion in space. Thus the sun itself answers in 
its conditions of motion to Swedenborg’s conception of the 
motions of the finite, or indefinitely small particle of matter 
first formed. 

These motions each produce their own peculiar and far- 
reaching effects on the solar system. The motion of the 
particles of the sun is that activity which in the Heavenly 
Doctrines is called pure fire, and this activity is manifested 
to us as heat and light, and also as other forms of force less 
understood, as gravitation, magnetism, electricity, molecular, 
and chemical forces. The axillary motion of the sun must 
‘cause a rotary motion in the whole solar system, and an ax- 
illary motion in all the parts that are free to move, including 
the axillary motion of the planets and their revolution around 
the sun. The local motion of the sun or its translation 
through space, carries with it all the planets and the atmos- 
pheres thus producing a like motion in all the parts. 
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THE ATMOSPHERES. 


We now come to the problem of how these three forms 
of motion are communicated to the planets. That they ex- 
ist in the sun is abundantly proved by astronomy. It is an 
-axiomatic truth that force, power, and motion cannot be 
transmitted to distant points except through media, and these 
media must be perfectly adapted to the use they are to serve. 
If, therefore, the sun exerts any power on the planets in the 
form of heat, light, attraction, or any other force, there must 


be media between the two which act as means of commu- 


nicating these powers. Science acknowledges two atmos- 
pheres, the ether and the air; but Swedenborg, even in his 
scientific works, promulgated the doctrine that there are 
three atmospheres between the sun and planets, entirely dis- 


tinct from each other, and ascending in fineness and perfec- 


tion as we proceed from the earth to the sun. Each atmos- 
phere has its own distinct uses and functions in transmitting 
the powers of the sun to the earth. These atmospheres he 
names the aura, the ether, and the air. In his theological 


works he abundantly confirms this doctrine and adds that 


there also are three corresponding atmospheres in the spir- 
itual world. 

The aura is entirely unknown to scientists, yet since the 
recent discovery of the so-called X rays by Professor Roent- 
gen, some scientists have been speculating on the possibility 
of there being some universal medium of which these myste- 
rious rays are vibrations. | 

Of these three natural ral atmospheres it is said in “ Divine 


Love and Wisdom ”’ 


There are degrees of love and wisdom, and thence degrees of heat and 
light, and degrees of atmospheres. (179.) 


There are three degrees of atmospheres, for there is the supreme aura, 
the ether under it, and the air below this, and any quality of the air can- 
not be elevated to any quality of the ether, nor any quality of this to 
any quality of the aura; and nevertheless an elevation of perfections to 
infinity is given in every one. (True Christian Religion, 32.) 
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The sun is the first, for all things in the natural world subsist from it. 

. Were anything to be entirely withdrawn from the sun’s influx through 

the atmospheres, it would be immediately dissolved ; for the atmospheres, 

which are purer and purer, and actuated in power by the sun, hold all 
things in connection. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 152.) 


The natural atmospheres are discrete substances of a very minute 
form, originating from the sun of the natural world, which sun also they 
each of them receive, and treasure up in them its fire, and temper it, and 
convey it molecularly as heat to the earth; and in like manner its light. 
(Lbid., 174.) 


As the atmospheres decrease in descending, it follows that they con- 


_ tinually become more compressed and inert, and at length in ultimates 


so compressed and inert, that they are no longer atmospheres but sub- 
stances at rest, and in the natural world fixed, like those on the earth 
which are called matter. This origin of substances and matters shows, 
Firstly, that those substances and matters are also of three degrees; 
Secondly, that they are held in mutual connection by the ambient atmo- 
spheres; 7hirdly, that they are accomodated to prenauce all uses in their 
proper forms. (/d7d., 302, 303.) 


THE AURA AND ITS USES. 


_ The highest atmosphere is called the aura (True Christian 
Religion, 32). Of its functions little is said in the theologi- 
cal works, but from what we can gather we conclude that it 
proximately receives the activity of the sun, possessing a 
state of activity greatly transcending that of the ether and 
air as we perceive it. The lower atmospheres modify and, 
as it were, obstruct and diminish the intensity of this activ- 
ity, accommodating it to the states of receptivity on the 
earth, so that we cannot measure the intensity of the sun by 
the distance or the square of the distance, for it increases 
not only in proportion as we approach, but also in a ratio 
immensely greater by ascent into a medium much more ac- 
tive than that of the ether and air. Besides transmitting 
the heat and light in a higher form or degree, the activity of 
the aura is the cause of that hitherto unexplained phenome- 
non gravitation. This is spoken of in a few places of the 
writings. In the “ Diary” we read :— 
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_ The three natural atmospheres originating from the sun of the world, 
are the purer ether, which is universal and from which is gravity; the © 
middle ether, which makes a vortex about the planets, in which also is 
light, in which are the satellites, and from which comes magnetism; and 
the ultimate ether which is the air. (Last Judgment, posthumous, p. 100.) 


In “ Spiritual Diary,” 222, we read — 


There are four natural spheres which originate from the sun. The. 


atmosphere that produces hearing is known. A purer atmosphere, sep- | 
arate from the aerial one, is what produces sight. . . . Another atmos- 
phere is a still purer ether and is that which produces the forces of 
' magnets, which reign, not only about the magnet in particular, but also 
around the whole globe. . . . It produces the position therein of the 
whole terraqueous globe in relation to the poles of the world, and also 
‘many things which are known to the world respecting the magnetic 
elevations and inclinations. | Res 


Another function of this most interior atmosphere is also 
described in the following :— 


The permissions in heaven are represented in nature by the threefold 
or fourfold atmospheres, the one purer according to degrees, than an- 
other ; and the following one composed from the one prior to it, which 
acts into the one proximately composed from it, both within and with- 
out; thus in every part of the ultimate atmosphere are the prior ones in 
_ order. Now when the ultimate atmosphere is disturbed by a tempest, 
the one which is proximately prior exercises a moderate calming action, 
both without and within, upon every point of it; thus particularly and 
generally. An atmosphere which is still prior to that one exercises a 
greater calming action ; and the first atmosphere which is the all in all 
of the following one, in both particular and in general, exercises a most 
eminent calming or peaceful action. Thus does a prior, and especially 
the first atmosphere, exercise a calming action upon the following ones, 
and through these upon the ultimate one, and reduces it to equilibrium, 
however the ultimate atmosphere may be agitated by the wind or tem- 
pest. (Spiritual Diary, 418.) 


If we adopt the principle that all forms of energy are de- 
rived from the centre and are communicated by it through 
various media to the circumferences, we must look to the 
centre as the origin of all forces, and look to the media as 
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the means by which these forces are communicated. The 


activity of the particles of the sun imparts a motion to the 


surrounding media. One form of this vibratory force in the | 
inmost atmosphere is gravitation. Another form is magnet- 
ism, and this is distinct from gravitation. That there is a 
magnetic influence flowing from the sun and affecting the 
magnetism of the earth, is proved by the observations of as- 
tronomers. It has been observed that when sun spots are 
abundant and large the magnetism of the earth increases, 
when they diminish the magnetism of the earth diminishes. 
When a spot breaks out, instantly a disturbance of the mag- 
netic state of the earth takes place. Here we have a proof 
that the action of the sun produces a magnetic effect on the 
earth. There must therefore be an influence imparted by 
the sun to the atmospheres, which is communicated to the 
earth, in other words a magnetic vibration, or what are tech- 
nically termed lines of force proceeding from the sun to the 
earth, and as these are intensified or diminished by the vary- 
ing activity of the solar vortex the intensity of the magnet- 
ism of the earth varies also. According to the observation 
of meterologists the auroral displays are the result of this 
activity. During the years of greater solar activity the mag- 


-netism of the earth increases, the barometer is lower, an in- 


crease is noted in the number of cyclones, the rainfall in- 
creases, earthquakes and thunderstorms are more abundant. 
All these effects have been ascribed by meterologists to the 
solar activity as manifested in sun spots, and this effect 
could be transmitted to the earth in no other way than by 
vibration of the intermediate media. _ 


~ 


THE ETHER AND ITS VIBRATIONS, 


The existence of the ether is recognized by all physicists. 
The phenomena of heat and light are generally regarded as 
vibrations of the ether. The general theory being that the 


_ two phenomena are similar vibrations at different rates of 


speed, the light vibrations being regarded as more rapid than 
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heat vibration. Swedenborg in the “ Apocalypse Explained ” 
makes an interesting statement bearing on this subject to 
which I here call attention. It is said :— 


That nevertheless it may be known that the Lord has infinite power 
by His Divine Truth, something shall be said of its essence and exist- 
ence ; this cannot be comprehended by the natural man and his lumen, 
except by such things as proceed from the sun of the world, from which 
and by which it has all power in its world, and in the earths which are 
under its light and heat. From the sun of the world, as from its foun- 
tain, there go forth auras and atmospheres, which are called ethers and 
airs; whence next around it is the pure ether, and more remote from it, 
ethers less pure, and at length airs, but the latter and the former around 
the earths. Those ethers and airs acted upon in the mass [volumatim] 
give heat, but modified in single parts [stngi//atim] give light; through 
these the sun exercises all its power, and produces all its effect outside 
of itself, thus through ethers and through airs by means of heat, and at 
the same time by means of light. (726.) 


From this it will be seen that heat and light are here re- 
garded as two different forms of vibration of the media 
- called ethers and airs, and we may here remark that there 
are different forms or degrees of heat and light existing in 
the different degrees of the atmospheres, but in general the 
heat and the light as generally understood are the vibration 
of the middle atmosphere called ether, and when the indi- 
vidual particles of this are modified in a wave motion the 


result is light, but when the movement is in the volume it 


is heat. 
In the “Principia” Vol. II., p. 296, Swedenborg says : — 


The doctrine of the ether, or the phenomena caused by ether, may be 


reduced to the following compendious statement. Motion diffused from — 


a given centre through a contiguous medium or volume of particles of 
ether, produces light; for in consequence of this motion, the ether is re- 
flected from every entity it meets, and thus an idea of the object is pre 
sented to the eye. The central motion of the particles of the ether 
causes not only a rigid expansion of every particle, but also heat; and 


if this motion be urged from the centre to the circumferences, it causes — 


light together with heat. If however it be urged from centres toward 
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circumferences so as to become a local motion, but without the central 
_circumvolution of every particle, it occasions light in a cold state. There 
are corpuscles which resemble a species of effluvia, and which are so small 
as to be enabled to move only a volume of ether, but not a volume of 
air; and these, if spontaneously moved, excite light to a certain dis- 
tance. If they are not spontaneously moved, but are put in motion by 
means of the tremulation of the parts of any hard body in which they 
reside, in this case also light is excited, and in like manner electricity, so 
long as the tremulation continues. (See also pp. 296-299.) © 


From these things it would seem that a revolving motion 
of the particle of ether on its centre produces the effect of 
heat ; but a motion which we may compare with elastic balls 
striking each other, and propagating the motion from one to 
the other produces light, or an expansive force from the cen- 
tre of the particles would produce a similar effect. Here we 
see that different forms of motion of the same particles pro- 
duce very different effects. So likewise we see a similar 
result from the vibratory movements of the higher aura in 
the phenomena of ‘gravitation and magnetism. 


ROTATION OF PLANETS. 


Let us now consider the effect of the revolution of the 
sun on its axis on the surrounding media. It is certain that 
if we take any solid substance surrounded with a lighter me- 
dium, the medium will revolve when the central substance is 
revolved, as is manifest in the revolution of the atmosphere 
with the earth. This must be true of the media surround- 
ing the sun. Experiments have been tried to test whether 
this is the case or not, but nothing definite has been deter- 
mined concerning it. Reasoning from analogy we see it 
must be so. Therefore the media of aura and ethers revolve 
with the sun. Thence the planetary bodies must be affected 
by this motion, and although this medium is so light that it 
seems to possess no force or weight, and therefore if it did 
revolve would seem to have no effect, we must’ remember 
that it is by these imponderable substances that all the 
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forces of the sun are communicated to the planets. But we 
have on the earth a testification of the wonderful power ex- 
erted by such a revolving medium. In the modern dynamo 
the magnetic lines of force pass between the two poles, and 
are simply crossed by a wire without contact or friction with 
the poles, and immediately a current of electricity is gener- 
ated in the wire. All the vast forces developed in modern 
electric power and light plants are produced by a solid wire 
crossing. these invisible and intangible lines of force. If the 
wire remains stationary and the lines of force are revolved 
by the revolution of the poles, or even by a change of phase 
of the current generating the magnetism, the result is the 
same, a current of electricity is generated in the wire. More- 
over a still more wonderful effect is observed. If the field 
(the lines of force) is revolved, and a metallic ball or other 
body is pivoted in the field, it will revolve, as a result of the 


_ electricity generated in it from the lines of. force cutting 


across the body. If we reason from analogy we may see 
that a similar effect must be produced if lines of magnetic 
force emanate from the sun and cut across the substance of 
the earth. Electricity must be generated in the earth by 
these magnetic lines of force, from which by reaction on the 
lines of force a tendency to a rotary motion will be caused. 
Taking then the aura and ether as moving in a vortical mo- 
tion around the sun, and the moving magnetic field of the 
sun, the action of these forces must produce a tendency to 
motion in the planets, both on their own axes and around the 
central sun. And is this not a more rational view of the 
origin of these motions than to ascribe it to the original im- 
petus which these bodies received when they were launched 
forth into space? 3 

As all forces derive their origin from the sun, it must be a 
truth that- all molecular and chemical forces proceed from 
and are sustained by the solar forces, and that the vibratory 
power of the aura especially must produce these results. 
The aura is a medium so subtle and powerful that it pene- 
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trates the pores of all substances. All things are transpar- 
ent to its vibrations, and therefore its effects can penetrate 
into the innermost recesses of nature, carrying thither the 
gravity and magnetic vibrations; but the ether is coarser 
and cannot penetrate so interiorly into all substances. Its 
vibration can be reflected and produce the phenomena of 


light, carrying images of objects to the eye. The aura gives | 
the most subtle interior and widely diffused forces. The 
.ether those which, whilst very universal, are still limited in 


their ability to penetrate substances; by which we get de- 
grees of conductivity of electricity, of heat, and — of 
transparency and opacity to light. 

Thus we see that the three motions existing in the sun 


_ produce by their action on the various media surrounding it 


all the varied forces manifested in nature, modifying, temper- 


ing, and adapting that almost infinite display of force to the 


requirements and wants of man, and taking myriads of forms 
in human bodies, animals, and plants, and in the physical 
forces of nature. 

The doctrine of discrete degrees is the only means by 


_ which the more interior secrets of nature can be penetrated, 


and we cannot do better as a closing paragraph to this arti- 
cle than to quote what is said in the “ Diary” concerning 
this subject :— 


Unless one procures a knowledge of these two kinds of degrees 
{namely, discrete and continuous}, he cannot have an idea of the inte- 


riors and exteriors of man, thus neither of the soul and body, and not 


even of cause and effect; nor can he have an idea of the difference of 
the heavens, nor of the wisdom of the angels in the heavens, nor can he 
have any idea of correspondences, of representations, of influx, of order, 
thus he cannot have an idea of those things which are of order, as well 
in the natural world as in the spiritual world, thus scarcely any me idea 
of anything. (Part VII., p..99, Latin Edition.) 


In the limits of this paper we can merely outline in a 
very general way this vast and all-embracing subject. We 
have endeavored to call attention to the Lord as the source 
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of all substance and matter, created by Him, not out of 
nothing, but from His own Divine Substance. These cre- 
ated substances and matters in the spiritual and the natural 
worlds are continually sustained in their vibratory activities, 
producing all natural and spiritual forces, living and dead. 
All these varied forms of force are connected in a series of 
causes and effects from the Lord to the lowest substances 
and forces of nature. It is the function of a wise and in- 


telligent mind to rise from effects to causes through degrees" 


to the Lord Himself, in the investigation of these subtle 
phenomena, and this can be done only through a knowledge 
of discrete degrees. 

The New Church possesses this Jacob’s ladder of life by 
which it may ascend through nature to nature’s God. It is 
by this doctrine that all things of religion, of philosophy, 
and of science will be made new. The New Church has a 
duty both to itself and to the world to bring this doctrine of 
degrees into a practical application to all problems of life. 


_ This it cannot do unless it thoroughly develop it in its par- 


ticulars in its own educational institutions, both those de- 
signed to educate its lay men and women, and in its theolog- 
ical schools. This doctrine is not recognized in the world. 


The wisdom to be attained by it is not attainable in the - 


educational institutions of the world; therefore we should 
impart these principles and lead in the path that will give 


genuine wisdom and intelligence to our youth, and through 


them to the world at large. 


JouHn WHITEHEAD. 
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SWEDENBORG AND THE OCCULT. 


psychic forces appear at last to have received scientific recog- 
nition. The London Society for Psychical Research is con- 


_ ducting its investigations on the theory that all hidden 


phenomena, not merely such as belong to this world, like — 
clairvoyance, hypnotism, telepathy, mental therapeutics, but 
those which have been regarded as supernatural, like spirit- 


ism, divine miracle, seership, and prophecy, as well as the 
_ poetic gift and other forms of genius, may be brought within 


the domain of Science and its laws.* | | 
In this strange intermingling of things so diverse, no pref- 
erences are given. Sibyl and seer, python and prophet, me- 


_ dium and mesmerist, Moses and Andrew Jackson Davis, 


Shakespeare and Solomon, Joan of Arc and Mrs. Eddy, Swe- 
denborg and Madam Blavatsky, sit side by side on the same 
public stage. This confusion of tongues, this mixture of 


- foreign elements, suggests the need of differentiating between 


the possibilities of occult science and the purposes of revela- 
tion, and especially the need of distinguishing the theory 
and work of psychic research from the rational philosophy 
of spiritual things contained in the writings of that prince 
among spiritual philosophers, who was also the least in his 
own estimation, and the humble servant of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, namely, Emanuel Swedenborg. 

We cannot doubt that the London Society for Psychical 
Research and similar bodies have a function and a mission. 
Thus far they have been of service ; not only in the negative 
sense of detecting fraud and saving many from a supersti- 
tious and unwholesome surrender of their freedom to un- 
known and sometimes malign influences, but in the more 


' *See the preface to “The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by T. J. Hudson. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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positive sense of demonstrating the existence of an inner 
plane or degree of human will and thought, so distinct from 
material organization that it can exist independently of it. 


_ This at least is claimed bya prominent worker in the psychi- 


cal field; and if the claim is substantiated, it will certainly 
give the death-blow to the lowest forms of materialism, and 
perhaps prepare the way for higher phases of belief. But 
because it may have demonstrated the existence of a plane 
of human life separate from and above the mere senses, let 


- it not claim that it has reached the limit or solved the great _ 


mystery of life. Because it has succeeded (to use a Biblical 
figure) in passing within the curtain which separated the 
camp of Israel from the tabernacle court, into which all the 
people could enter, and where all the utensils are of brass, 
let it not forget that there is another and deeper enclosure, 
and another deeper still, whose veils they cannot pass, where 
all things are of gold, and out of which no voice or message 
can come save that of Him who dwelleth between the cher- 
ubim. As the prophet says: “Since the beginning of the 
world men have not heard nor perceived by the ear, neither 
hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath pre- | 
pared for him that waiteth for him.” After science, reason, 
and human effort have reached their limits, there will still 
be a necessity for revelation ; there will be a holy of holies, 
where all the earthliness of the mind must be silent before 
Him who dwells in His holy temple, and where the human 
soul, conscious of ignorance and of weakness, can worship 
and bow down and kneel before the Lord its Maker. _ 

_It is interesting, and a rebuke to materialistic science, to 
know, as we do, that a somnambulist can read a book with 
eyes tightly closed ; to know, as we do, that a psychometrist 
can discover certain prominent traits of a stranger by hold- 
ing a letter he has written ; but it has no direct influence 
upon Christian character to be familiar with all such facts. 
It is interesting to be assured that there is a law of mental 
cure of physical disorders ; but it is an error to confound 
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bodily cure with the healing of the soul’s maladies, or to 
confuse the Saviour’s incidental and symbolic removal of 
physical disease with His one great purpose of opening the 
blind eyes of the soul and feeding it with the bread of . 
_heaven. Consult the sermon on the mount respecting the 
Saviour’s purpose, and we shall learn that it was an inward 
purification —a writing of the Divine law in the inward 
parts. Ask of the Gospel of John, where Nicodemus comes 
by night to acknowledge that certain wonderful cures and 
miracles proved the Saviour’s divine mission. But He re- 
_ plies (if we may read a little between the lines), that not for 
these things did He come, but to make it known that except 
aman be born from above, of water and the spirit, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God which He came to establish ; 
- for that which is born from beneath, or of the flesh, is flesh, 
but that which is born of the spirit is spirit. Nor can it 
tend towards the regeneration of the world to confound the 
flesh and the spirit, and regard Jesus as the Prince of mes- 
merists, hypnotists, mediums, or mind curers. Nor yet to 
claim, as some appear to claim, that the subjective or. uncon- 
scious mind, which solves problems when asleep, or searches 
out stolen goods in a condition of clairvoyance, is identical 
with the soul, which is to live forever in heaven. Nor yet 
to imply, as often seems to be implied, that religion and 
theology are merely the distortions, misapprehensions, fev- 
ered imaginations, or priestly manipulations of the facts of 
an occult science; and that eventually, when these facts 
shall become generally known and understood, religion will 
be needed no more, for a true occult science will take its 
place. 
Whatever may have been the sins and shortcomings of 
ecclesiasticism, we believe that an effectual antidote for these 
is supplied in the teachings of the New Church, which we 
hold to be a revelation from above. It is different from 
other revelations in being a rational unfolding of things 
hitherto concealed. Over the gateway of its temple is the 
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inscription : “ Now it is lawful to enter intellectually into the 
mysteries of faith.” Yet it is not possible for man, by any 
mere scientific ability, diligence, or brain power, to pass 
within the veil which divides science from revelation. And 
here the truth which is found in the writings of the Swedish 
seer is to be completely differentiated from all occultism. 
No more able, no more diligent, no more thoroughly equipped | 
or profound scientist ever walked this earth than Emanuel 
Swedenborg. No more intense lover of scientific truth ever 
lived, nor any greater believer, in the beginning of his career, 
in the efficacy of science to reveal the wisdom of God. Yet 
when science, reason, brain power, had done their perfect 
work, the mystery remained unsolved, until, through inward 
and inexpressible sufferings and humiliations, the spirit o 

the little child was born. From that moment he. speaks in 
the name and spirit of the Master who was meek and lowly 
inheart. Noangel even, much less any earthly spirit, teaches 
him, but the Lord alone, while he reads the Divine Word. 
In that illumination, he clearly sees and declares the fallacy 
of the claim that heavenly mysteries are amenable to sci- 
ence. The arrogance of self-wisdom, which assumes the 
right to judge of all truth by the senses, and to find out God 
by searching, is meant by the serpent which caused man’s 
fall. Moreover, his mission enabled him to calmly mingle 


with the dwellers in the unseen world, to demonstrate its _ 


certainty and to make known its laws in a manner far more 
convincing and wonderful than all miracles. It was given 
him to understand and explain the order of the spiritual 


world, to show how it is composed of different planes or de- 


grees, one above or within another; how between the evil 
and the good a great gulf is fixed; how there are many 
mansions in the Father’s house ; how the spiritual world is — 
the world of causes, controlling all things here; and thus 
how the manifold influences, high and low, orderly and dis- 
orderly, flowing in from the many realms of that hidden 
world are not to be confounded with each other. 
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In place of these various and often widely-separated planes 
or degrees of mental existence which the great Swedish seer, 
“through the mercy of the Lord,” reveals, science, thus far, 
seems to recognize but two, namely, the subjective or inner, 
and the objective or outer mind. Nor does science in its 
study of the inner or occult mind recognize the possibility 
of revelation, as being wisdom from on high, independent of 
earthly sources. The Catholic seer, it is claimed, beholds 
Catholic visions, the Protestant, Protestant visions. The 
thoughts which are suggested in all occult phenomena are 
of the earth and earthy. The only difference between the 
two minds lies in the manner or method by which the 
thoughts of each are communicated. The external mind re- 
quires external means, like tongue and pen, mail and tele- 
graph ; but the communications of the subjective mind seem 
to be independent of time and space. Under certain condi- 
tions mind may impress its thoughts upon other minds 
across continents or seas. It does not appear, however, in 
the light of scientific investigation, that there is anything 
spiritual in such communications, or that they have any con- 
nection with an independent world of intelligence. All that 
occult science seems to acknowledge is that there is an inte- 
rior atmosphere, separate from all our senses can detect, and 
yet belonging to this world, through which thoughts of this 
world can be telepathed. And not only thoughts, but scenes 
and pictures. For example, a stranger came to me years 
ago asking the explanation of the fact that he could occa- 
sionally see what was transpiring in his home a hundred 
_miles away while he was travelling. He was troubled and 

distressed by it; feared it was a sign of disease. I eould 
not answer it then, but science can affirm the truth of it 
now. It is a form of telepathy. 

Now here arises an interesting and a very useful question. 
If there be, as occult science declares, such an interior me- 
dium or atmosphere suited to thought communication, be- 
longing to this world, is it probable that Swedenborg was 
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ignorant of it ? and if not ignorant, why did he refrain from 
making it known, and thus from giving to the world a true 
philosophy of the occult material world, as he ‘has of the 
spiritual world ? 
There are many indications that he was not ignorant of 
it. One of the most striking is found in that incident in his 
life, thoroughly believed in and told by no less trustworthy 


_ awitness than the sceptical Immanuel Kant, the philosopher, 


who made it a subject of through —— In Kant’s 
own words :— 


In the year 1759, towards the end of July, on Saturday, at four o’clock 


P. M., Swedenborg arrived at Gottenburg from England, when Mr. Wil- 


liam Castel invited him to his house, together with a party of fifteen 
persons. About six o’clock Swedenborg went out, and returned to the 
company quite pale and alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire had 
just broken out in Stockholm, in the Sédermalm (Gottenburg is about 
three hundred miles from Stockholm), and that it was spreading very 
fast. He was restless, and went out often. He said that the house of 
one of his friends, whom he named, was already in ashes, and that his 
own was in danger. At eight o’clock, after he had been out again, he 
joyfully exclaimed : “ Thank God! the fire is extinguished, the third door 
from my house.” The news occasioned great commotion throughout 
the whole city, but particularly amongst the company in which he was. 
It was announced to the governor the same evening. On Sunday morn- 
ing Swedenborg was summoned to the governor, who questioned him 
concerning the disaster. Swedenborg described the fire exactly — how 
it had begun, in what manner it had ceased, and how it had continued. 
. On Monday evening a messenger arrived at Gottenburg, who was 
despatched by the Board of Trade during the time of the fire. In the 
letter brought by him the fire was described precisely in the manner 
stated by Swedenborg. On Tuesday morning the royal courier arrived 
at the governor’s with the melancholy intelligence of the fire, of the loss 
it had occasioned, and of the houses it had damaged and ruined, not in 
the least differing from that which Swedenborg had given at the very 
time when it happened; for the fire was extinguished at eight o’clock. 


I suppose most of the believers in Swedenborg’s openness | 
of vision to the spiritual world have generally associated his 
knowledge of the Stockholm fire with the fact of his spiri- 
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tual intercourse. But as spiritual beings, according to his 
philosophy, cannot look upon material things, except through 
the eyes of some one in this world who is also consciously 
present in the other world, it would be necessary for some 
such medium to have been in Stockholm at the time, in or- 
der that through him, in a roundabout way, the information 
might be conveyed to Swedenborg, who was so far from 
Stockholm. But the developments in occult science, espe- 
cially in the line of clairvoyance, or telepathy, or mind trans- 
ference, may easily account for the whole affair without such 
a strained supposition. And if so accounted for, it becomes 
plain that Swedenborg’s gifts included a practical knowledge, 
if not an intelligent comprehension, of certain prominent oc- 
cult forces. And as his was not a mind to rest passively in 
phenomena, without knowing their cause, it is probable that 
he did comprehend them. 

How then are we to account for his reticence about them? 
_ For it does not appear that he ever offered any rational ex- 
planation of his knowledge of the Stockholm fire, or of any 
similar experiences. Certain statements and allusions point 
_ to the conclusion that the range of Swedenborg’s experience 
included much that he never explained.. How often do we 
meet the remark that he is “not allowed” to tell about cer- 
_ tain matters. If we examine the context of these passages, 
we find indications that the evidence withheld is such as 
would appeal to an earthly and unregenerate curiosity, or to 
‘that which might be tested by the senses, and thus detract 
from a genuine love for and interest in spiritual things. For 
example, on his death bed, after solemnly declaring to his 
visitor Ferelius the truth of all that he had written, he 
added: “I could have said more, had it been permitted.” — 
(See Worcester’s Life and Mission of Emanuel Sweden- 
' borg, p. 337.) We know that he refused to gratify the mere 
curiosity of those who asked of him evidence of his power 
to communicate with the spiritual world; while he was not 
unwilling to supply a certain amount of such testimony where 
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it would be of practical service, or where it would strengthen 
and confirm the genuine faith of those who were disposed to 
believe. And again, we find him affirming the presence of 
Divine Providence in the common affairs of this world, even 
in so small a matter as fortune in a game of dice, but he is 
not allowed to describe it. (Divine Providence, 212; and 
Arcana Ccelestia, 6494.) And why? Perhaps because it 
would appeal to the merely natural or selfish man, who is 
ever on the alert to discover the secret law of fortune; or 
because it would tend to arouse in the mind of the worldling — 
that superstition to which he is prone, to put it in place of a 
genuine religious belief ; to injure real freedom and ration- 
ality ; and might even, open the way to the study and prac- © 
tice of magical arts which were once in vogue, which doubt- 
less, as far as this world was concerned, required some 
knowledge of occult forces, and which induced Simon the 
Sorcerer to offer the disciples money for the secret of their _ 
power. (ACTS viii.) 

There is another class of indirect evidences showing Swe- 
denborg’s reticence in all matters which would appeal to 
earthly curiosity instead of a love of spiritual truth and 
character. On all such questions, we almost invariably find 
him strangely silent. Why, for instance, in his exhaustive 
study of the Bible, could he not have told us what became 
of Elijah’s body or the Saviour’s body? Why could he not 
have told how the angel who appeared to Abraham could 
partake of the food which Abraham prepared for him, or the. 
Saviour of the fish and honeycomb after the resurrection ? 
Why could he not, in unfolding the spiritual sense of such a 
passage as that which commands the Israelites to borrow the 
jewels of the Egyptians, have given it a practical application 
to the burning question of to-day —the relation of the 
church to reforms, to which it would seem to apply? When 
we look for concrete truth, why are we so generally met with 
abstract statements ? | 

The reply is, because it was his mission to reveal and un- 
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fold that degree or quality of truth which should lay the 
foundation of a spiritual rationality, and thus develop and 
strengthen spiritual character. He did furnish certain inci- 
dental evidences of his connection with the spiritual world, 
but never in a way to satisfy mere curiosity. Without doubt 
he might have made these evidences overwhelming. But he 
plainly tells us, and lays it down asa principle of religious 
philosophy, that such external proofs have no power to cre- 
ate one particle of faith, and may even prove to be even- 
tually destructive of it. Overwhelming proofs of his spiritual 
openness would either have produced a compulsory faith, 
subversive of human freedom and thus of real spirituality, 
or else would have led to such explanations of the phenom- 
ena as would strengthen unbelief.* And the proof of this 
latter statement is seen to-day in the fact that psychic sci- 
ence is being used by a certain class of people to account 
for all the alleged claims of spiritual intercourse, whether by 
seer, prophet, or medium, ancient or modern, and thus to 
degrade all revelation, and weaken faith in a future life. 
And most certainly would Swedenborg’s declaration and 
demonstration, in his own day, of the existence of occult 
forces, if it would not have had the effect of putting a weapon 


* This finds an illustration in the work above referred to, where Swedenborg 
is classed with those whose visions are purely the creations of their own sub- 
jective mind. “On the whole it may be safely assumed that no medium has 
ever yet been able to impart any information that is not known either to the 
medium or to some living person with whom he is en rapport” (Law of Psy- 
chic Phenomena, p. 229). Mr. Hudson’s explanation of facts to make them 
accord with his theory, seems very much strained at times; but he is evidently 
in utter ignorance of at least one of the facts in Swedenborg’s experience, for 
which Kant vouched. I refer to his discovery of the lost receipt for a silver 
service, which had been paid for by.a deceased husband, but for which a bill 
was presented again after his death. At the widow’s request, Swedenborg 
undertook to find the husband and learn of him the facts; and shortly brought 
back information that it would be found in a certain secret drawer of a bureau 
of which no one, not even the widow, knew (See Worcester’s Life and Mission 
of Swedenborg, p. 349. Roberts Bros.). It seems wholly impossible to ac- 
count for this by mere psychic law as explained, but yet the world will not be 
convinced by any such external testimony. (See LUKE xvi. 31.) 
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into the hands of the enemies of heaven, surely have had 
the effect of mingling things which must be kept sep- 
arate. It would easily have made Swedenborg an idol of 
men —a great scientist, a great philosopher, a gigantic in- 
tellect, as Emerson regards him on his scientific side, instead — 
of the humble servant of the Master. It certainly would 
have associated his name for all time with the wisdom of 
this world. It would have obscured his mission, which was, 
not to develop and explain the secret forces of nature, which 
appeal to earthly love of the novel and the marvelous, but 
to unfold and explain the hidden wisdom of God’s Word — 
the wisdom of spiritual life and character, which depends 
for its reception, not upon the authority or personal char- 
acter of the messenger who brings it, or the testimony of 
sensuous science, but upon the authority of truth itself, or 
upon a spiritual discernment distinct from all self-interest or 
selfish curiosity. ‘Spiritual things are spiritually discerned ” 
(I Cor. ii. 14). It is doubtless well for the cause of the 
truth of heaven which this humble servant of Jesus Christ 
made known, that, like his Master, he should be despised and 
rejected by men; for then those who do receive the message 
receive it for what it is worth in itself, and because they love 
it. I know of no better close than the words of the apostle 
to the Gentiles : — 


The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom (philoso- 
phy). But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness. But unto them who are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, the power of God and the wisdom of God. ... For 
ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called. But God hath chosen the 
foolish things of this world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things that are mighty 
. . . that no flesh should glory in His presence. . . . That, according as 
™ it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. (I Cor. i.) 


Joun Gopparp. 
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PREACHING IN THE NEW CHURCH. 


THE subject carries in itself the implication that there is 
something in New-Church preaching necessarily unlike that 
of the Church of the past. I suppose that this discovery 
has been the experience of every one who has preached be- 
fore Old and New-Church congregations. It is not unfre- 
quently the case that laymen, and ministers as well, seeing 
the marked success of certain styles of address or of put- 
ting things used by an accomplished and popular preacher 
of one or another of the greater denominations around us, 
is tempted to ask, Why should not such oratory, and such 
kinds of argument, and such kinds of appeal be used by the 
preachers of the New Church? And, if so used, would they 
not, with all the burden of new truth and light which our 
doctrines afford, produce even greater effect, and indeed be 
the very perfection of Christian preaching? Some instances 
we have known, indeed, of popular and eloquent preachers 
coming into our body from the Old Church with much of 
the old zeal and fire of preaching, only to find ere very long — 
the ardor cooled and the old style of address falling flat and 
powerless on the new class of hearers. 

There can be little doubt but that the New-Church preach- 
ing does indeed involve something new, both in the kind of 
preaching and in the kind of hearing to which the preaching 
is addressed. To examine very briefly these new require- 
ments shall be the object of this paper. 

In a very significant passage in the “ Apocalypee Re- 
vealed” (398), we are taught that “the Church is internal 
with the clergy and external with the laity,” and the state- 
ment is explained to mean that it is internal with the clergy | 
by virtue of their being in the interior study of doctrinal 
things, and in confirming these things of interior doctrine 
by the Word ; and that the Church is external with the laity 
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because of their not being so engaged, or, as we may sup- 
pose it to mean, because this is not the distinct use and | 
vocation of their lives. ee 
The New Church has undoubtedly not gone wrong in as- 
suming this to be the key-note of the true art of preaching ; 
and the ministry of the Church during the Church’s first 
century has been very distinctly characterized by the “inte- 
rior study of doctrinal things.” If our preaching has failed 
of more complete success, if we have found after this suf- 
ficiently long trial-period that something is lacking yet to 
our preaching the Word effectively, whether we measure the 
result by the bettering of the lives of men, or by the build- 
ing up of an organization, or by the extension of the Church’s 
influence upon the community at large, I think the reason 
of the shortcoming will be in the fact of our having neg- 
lected the other feature of the preacher’s use, that of 
“confirming by the Word ” these carefully elaborated studies 
of the interior things of doctrine. Judging from experience 
and from precept together, we may, I think, safely hope to 
find a larger measure of success in a more faithful and thor- 
ough application of the whole rule of the preacher’s duty as 
laid down in the brief statement, namely, “the interior study 
of the things of doctrine and the confirmation of these by 


- the Word.” | 


The task of the New-Church preacher is the more difficult 
because of the abundance from which he has to draw and 
the great diversity of minds he has to address, In many of 
the popular denominations the preacher, if he preaches on 
religion and not on prohibition, politics, or sociology, has 
practically but one theme, and to treat that on the most lit- 
eral plane, with as little attention as possible to the interior 
things of the doctrine, is the most acceptable course. 

Here and there a preacher diverges from the beaten track, 
ventures to choose his text from somewhere in the Bible | 
outside of Paul’s Epistles, and to preach from and to the 
deep and wide things of human life as related to religion it- 
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self rather than to the mere profession of it. Such men are 
prized by the better elements of the community, and their 
congregations become more open to light from any source; 
they are such asa New-Churchman can approach with a 
- feeling that he will find the ear that can hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches. But there are others who seem 
to have been drilled into the dull routine of literalism and 
the perfunctory profession of a vicarious religion, which ap- 
parently offer no plane of vital sympathy or interest for the 
“interior things of doctrine.” A third class there is indeed, 
and a very large, perhaps constantly increasing one, who 
have cut loose from the Word, from revelation or the super 
natural, altogether, and in what seems to them the freest 
thought go exploring in the world of sense, not to find what © 
the Spirit says, but rather how well men can get along with- 
out any spirit whatever. These know no interiors of doc- 
trine other than the hypotheses of physical science, and they 
know of no confirmation save through the experiment of the — 
laboratory. The customary preacher to each of these classes 
understands his audience and selects his material accord- 
ingly ; or, more truly speaking, the audience has selected the 
preacher who is in sympathy with themselves, and whose 
range of ideas is probably about equivalent to their own. 

With the New Church for long years yet to come, its 
audience is to be more or less a mixture of all these classes. 
Not that the membership of our organized societies will em- 
brace either of the extremes I have described, but the New 
Church in fulfilling her mission, not merely in the far future, 
but right here and now, must be prepared to speak, and to 
speak effectively — nay, to “speak with authority” to all 
these classes. te 

The Roman Catholic can appeal to the authority of dogma 
and the splendid witness of tradition with a certain reliance 
on the power of these considerations in the minds of his 
hearers. The “evangelical” preacher will preach the “aton- 

ing blood,” knowing the magic of those words with a cer- 
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tain class of minds, and assured of the kind of feeling they 


_will awaken, and utterly ignoring the vast class with whom 


his appeal will arouse only a feeling of repugnance and in- 
dignation. He can afford to ignore all those outside. Both 
Catholic and Protestant can afford to ignore the rationalist 
and the infidel as not being practically within their reach, | 


_ however much theoretically they ought to be. 


But the New Church can ignore none. Her messengers 
are sent out into the highways and hedges to call men to 
the wedding. She is sent to bind up the broken hearted; 
to proclaim liberty to the captives. She is to restore the 
foundations, to say to the city, “ Thou shalt be built.” 

How is her preaching to effect this? Again I answer — 
returning to the key-note with which we set out — “ By study- 
ing interiorly the things of doctrine and confirming these by 
the Word.” | : 

To study interiorly the things of doctrine is to study the 
internal sense of the Word. “Now,” says Swedenborg, “it 
is permitted to enter with the understanding into the things | 
of faith ;” and the reason he gives is that the internal sense 
of the Word is now revealed and people may explore its 
arcana, each one of which is a “mirror of the Lord.” As 
conditions necessary to this interior study and knowledge of 
the internal sense of the Word we cannot ignore: : 
_ J. The inner motive of the student, his desire to live the 
spiritual life, the degree of regeneration into which he has 
come by the mercy of the Lord; and os : 

II. Those graces appertaining to the ministry which ac- — 
company ordination into the priesthood, as described in 
“True Christian Religion,” 146 and 155, namely, Illustra- 
tion and Instruction, Perception and Disposition. These are - 
described as divine gifts, the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
and while, as I have said, they are very essential conditions 
to true preaching, they do not enter into the art of preach- 
ing ; or, more truly speaking, they constitute rather the di- 
vine than the human factor in the acquiring of that art. 
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The following description of these spiritual graces and 
gifts may well receive careful attention. Says the doc- 
trine:— 


Illustration is from the Lord alone. Perception has place ina man 
according to the state of his mind as formed by doctrines. Disposition 
arises from the love-principle in the will and in the delight springing ~ 
from that love. If it springs from a love of good and its attendant 
truth, it gives birth to a zeal which is outwardly soft and smooth, yet 
- loud and burning, and inwardly full of charity, kindness, and mercy. 
Instruction follows as an effect from these. Thus the Illustration which 
is from the Lord is changed into various lights and colors in every indi- 
vidual according to the state of his mind. (ree Christian Religion, 


155:) 


Here we see clearly that illustration, or a divine light 
from the Lord, is the inmost source and spring of true, effec- 
tual preaching ; and that this proceeds to its effect, namely 
instruction, through the “ two intermediate virtues,” percep- 
tion and disposition, in both of which the free action of 
the mind of the preacher enters in as an important factor, 
namely, in the acquisition of doctrine, since perception will 
be “according to the doctrine acquired ”’; and, secondly, in 
_ the love-principle, or the motive by which the a is 
~ actuated in pursuing his calling. 

The interior study of doctrine, then, or what we conceive 
is the same thing, the study of the particulars of the inter- 
nal sense of the Word, is in any case that which is absolutely 
required of a true preacher of the New Church. Nothing 
will take the place of it; and if something is’ substituted for 
_ jit and seems to have effect in drawing large audiences or 
creating popularity, I think we may be confident that the 
preaching is not that of the New Church, however useful it 
-may be on its own plane. The New-Church preacher must 
preach from the interior study of doctrine, and a knowledge 
of both the universals and the particulars of the internal 
sense of the Word.. If this is not true, the writings of the 
New Church have been given in vain, and the world is better 
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left to the zealous and eloquent preaching of the accom- 
plished scholars and orators and truly devoted pastors of the 

And by interior study of doctrine I do not mean merely 
consulting the Concordance or the looking up of the internal 
sense of the text in question, but a study of all the profound 
principles both of the human mind and of the nature of the 
two worlds, which may be called the philosophy, the meta- 
physics, the ethics, psychology, and sociology of the heavenly 
doctrine. These words have a burdensome sound, and they 
have meant burdensome things when only the pride of hu- 
man intelligence and pedantry lay behind them; but when | 
we reflect that these things truly mean the universal under- 
lying truths which alone can give consistency and unity to © 
our experience and lead the mind back to its perfect security — 
and rest in God the centre of all, then we shall see how im- 

portant it is, that the preacher sees all the particulars of 
doctrine and all the particulars of the internal sense from 
the standpoint of that higher unity which a knowledge of 
universal principles and laws alone can give. This is doubt- 
less the reason why Swedenborg so insists upon the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of the doctrine of discrete degrees ; 
since in this Trinal Unity is found the secret of the order, 
the existence, the law of all things in God and man and 
nature. 

The interior study of doctrine, then, means, we may be- 
lieve, the study of the great fundamental principles of spir- 
itual being, existence, and law, and then the study of the 
particulars of the arcana of the internal sense of the Word. 

But, as we saw at the outset, with this study the art of | 
successful New-Church preaching is only partially acquired ; 
and the reason why much of the preaching of the New 
Church has been ineffectual in reaching or appealing to the — 
public at large, or even in holding the interest of our own 
congregations, is because we have not only neglected the 
other essential part of the art of preaching, but have tried 
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_ to supersede it, to tet it aside, and so to do viehdinae to the 
fundamental spiritual law of divine operation. We have, 
namely, neglected the other part of the art of preaching, the 
“confirming through the Word.” | 

From what we learn elsewhere regarding the divinely 
destined use of the letter of the Word, being that plane of 
divine revelation wherein lie its fulness, its holiness, and 
its power, and that sense in which “it is better that man 
should read the Word” in order to effect the true orderly 
conjunction between the Church on earth and the angelic 
heavens (see Doctrine of Sacred Scripture), I cannot help 
concluding that by the confirmation of the interior things 
of doctrine, so far as this is a part of the office of the clergy, 
is meant the preaching of internal truth in and by means 
of the letter of Holy Scripture, that is, in symbolic forms. 
This confirmation is, as we well know, not confirmation in 
the sense of mere proof by comparing of texts; it is confir- 
mation in the sense of that strength in ultimates, which is a 
part of the eternal divine law of things. If we neglect these 
ultimates of the letter of the Word in our preaching, as in 
our worship generally, we shall experience the weakening, 
the disintegrating, the decaying effect which such a relaxing 
of external support and integument brings about in all or- 
ganic forms. It is as we preach the Word of God in the 
letter that we shall preach it with power, and in the ~~ 
that the common people shall hear it gladly. 

From what I have said above about the necessity of the 
interior study of doctrine, and of this as being the study of 
the interiors of the divine Word, it will be understood that 
what is to be preached in the New Church is spiritual truth ; 
truth in its deepest, most spiritual, and most heavenly de- 
grees so far as the mind of the preacher, illumined by the 
divine gift, is enabled to enter into these; but that these 
truths are not truly preached in the divine sense until 
clothed with the powerful and divinely given armor and 
weapons of the letter of the Holy Scripture, and so en- 
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abled to make that stamp upon the external plane of the 
mind which shall remain. The whole art of teaching,. of 
illustrating, in this wonderful new age is tending to objec- 
tivity ; not to objects as scattered, meaningless phenomena ; 
but as illustrating great universal, underlying laws. Shall 
the art of teaching from the Word in the New Church lack 
this mighty vehicle of a divine symbolism? that which de- 
rives its eternal sanction and consecration from Him who 
‘spoke by a parable,” and yet whose very words were “ spirit 
and life?” | 
_. The art of true New-Church preaching is, therefore, we 
conclude, that of preaching interior truths of heavenly doc- 
trine from the Word, and through the letter of the Word. 
How this is to be done remains for us in our best and sin- 
cerest endeavors to discover. There are indications of our 
making some progress in the right direction, and if we keep 
our minds free from undue attachment to former ways 
merely because they have been, and seek only the ends of 
the best present mode of conveying and adapting heavenly 
truth to the minds of those we have to teach, we shall hardly 
fail of coming more and more into the true method of teach- 
ing the divine Word to the people. We have only to re- © 
member that “teaching and confirming by the letter” does 
not mean teaching the letter only; and that according to 
the interiors of doctrine acquired by study will be our per- 
ception of truth, and so our ability to unfold in and by the 
letter, the infinite treasures of divine good and truth which 
lie within the reach of mankind in the pages of the Holy 
Bible. Few, if any of us, need any argument beyond our 
own experience to convince us that however clear a demon- 
_ stration, or convincing a proof, or strong an appeal to the 
conscience we may make in our exposition of the doctrine 
on the spiritual plane or as set forth in the writings, we 
never feel that complete satisfaction, that sense of the truth 
well and effectually taught, that we do when we have clothed | 
it in ever so brief a passage out of the holy and powerful 
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_ letter of the Word, and so left the stamp of divine truth it- 
_ self impressed on the hearer’s mind. So it is that, according 
to a passage in the writings, the hearer “will carry away a 
picture of the Saviour hidden lovingly in his bosom.” So it 
is, and ever will be, that according to the language of the 
Psalm: “Thine arrors are sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies whereby the people fall under thee.” (Ps. xlv. 5.) 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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WHAT LANGUAGE DID THE LORD USE WITH 
THE DISCIPLES? 


THERE has come to my notice a little book of Prof. A. 
Roberts, D. D., St. Andrews, entitled «A Short Proof that 
Greek was the Language of Christ.” It is printed by Alex- 
ander Gardner, Paisley and Paternoster Square, London, 
1893. In this little work of about one hundred pages, the 
Professor refers to a large work of over five hundred pages, 
dealing scientifically with the same question. That large 
work is entitled “Greek the Language of Christ and His | 
Apostles.” It is printed by Longmans & Co., London. 

The purport of the smaller work is to demonstrate con- 
clusively to an unlearned public, what he feels he has be- 
yond a doubt established to the satisfaction of scholars in 
the larger. The little book is full of confidence of what he 
_ feels he has established not only to a certainty, but, it seems 
to him, to a very necessity. : 

His proof is based upon the following lines of argument : 

1. He shows (what I suppose every one is ready to grant), 
that in the Lord’s day there was a Bible of the people in 
Palestine ; that is, the Bible in a form in which it was not 
only accessible, but owned, read, and used by the common 
people. 

2. He proceeds to reason that the Hebrew could not have 
been the people’s Bible — | 

a. Because they did not understand it, since they spoke a 
jargon mixed largely with the Babylonian dialect ; 

6. Because a Hebrew Bible would have been enormously 
expensive. He bases the computation of the cost of a He- 
brew Bible upon the fact that a copy of the Psalms, Job, and 
torn pieces of Proverbs were reported sold at 5 minahs — 
419; | 

c. If any should think it was perhaps an Aramzan Bible, 
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he meets it by saying, that no traces of an Aramaic version 
are extant, the Syriac version — Peshitto — being out of the 
question. 

3. He shows that the LXX version was used (quotations 
in the New Testament often agreeing verbally with the 
LXX), and moreover indicates that Greek copies could be 
multiplied very easily and inexpensively, one reader dictating 
perhaps simultaneously to a hundred slaves, a process of 
multiplying books nearly equaling printing, and allowing 
Bibles to be sold at the price of sixpence per sixteen pages. 

Therefore, Prof. Roberts’s conclusion is, “the Greek Bible 
_ must have been the Bible in the Lord’s time. And further, 

it was the people’s Bible, because the common poor spoke 
Greek and did not understand Hebrew.” 

That there are some quotations in so-called Hebrew found 
in the New Testament, proves to him conclusively that He- 
_ brew was the occasional, the rare, and extraordinary tongue 
of the people. With regard to the reference where Paul ad- 
dressed a crowd in “ Hebrew ” he says :— 


His bible and their bibles being Greek, there remains no doubt, that 
Greek . . . was the language in which He [meaning the Lord] conveyed 
to the men of His day His divine instruction, and the language in which 
they naturally expected * to be addressed. (p. 98.) [To the word “ ex- 
pected ” is the footnote]: 


* Such an expectation clearly existed in the case of the multitude, assem- 
bled in Jerusalem (AcTs xxii. 2), though for special reasons St. Paul then ad- 
dressed them in the so-called Hebrew language. 


The question of “what language the Lord spoke with His 
disciples, and in His ordinary intercourse with men,” is per- 
haps in itself not of prime importance; but it becomes of 
some considerable importance in connection with the kindred 
one, “In what language were the gospels originally writ- 
ten?” for, should the New-Testament revelation have been 
written in Hebrew, there would then be a search before the 
Christian world, a search in order to ascertain the true “ rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ.” : 
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This short paper will not enter the larger question, but is 
concerned only with the limited enquiry, as to whether Prof. 
Roberts has made out his case in favor of Greek as the 
Lord’s vernacular. 

He is right in saying that it is out of the oes that 
the Lord, or His time, spoke “ Hebrew ” —as the word is now 
understood. . A superficial examination of the phrases re- 
ported as “Hebrew” shows that ephphatha, talttha cumit, 
elot elot lama sabachthani, or the proper nouns Golgotha, 
Bethesda, Cephas, etc., are not properly speaking, “ Hebrew,” 
if that name embraces the classical language of the time 
before the captivity. The language is however near the 
tongue known to us from the Book of Daniel (2: 4¢ ) as 
Aramean (in the A. V. called “Syriac”). The Aramzan is 
a Semitic dialect very near the Hebrew, just different enough 
to make it tantalizing reading for one who knows Hebrew 
only ; tantalizing, in being simple enough to permit one to 
read right on, without being sure whether one is correct in 
concluding what is meant, by means of Hebrew Grammar 
and Lexicon. 

The Aramzan again is so near the Syriac, that, if one 
knows the letters of the Syriac alphabet, the help of an 
Aramzan grammar and lexicon is sufficient. There is prob- 
ably but one expression in the New Testament to which the 
name “ Syriac” applies more properly than “Hebrew” or 
“Aramzan, and that is the imperative cumz, in which the 
final vowel seems elided in pronunciation, as is customary in 
the Syriac. All the other expressions would be nearly alike 
in Aramzan and in Syriac. They tell us simply that from 
the specimens introduced into the Greek, the language in 
the Lord’s time used in Palestine was properly an Aramaic 
dialect: If the name “ Hebrew,” as we understand it now, 
may not be properly applied to it, still, for ordinary purposes, 
and for the mind which has not made a specialty of studying 
the Semitic linguistic branches, the term “ Hebrew ” applied 
to the quotations in the New Testament will not be confus- 
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ing, nor conveying absolutely wrong ideas; and the name 
will only recall those terms appearing in the Greek, and 
translated “in the Hebrew tongue,” etc. : 

But the fact that the interspersed “ Hebrew ” quotations 
in the New Testament are truly Semitic, does not in itself 
solve the question whether that or Greek was the language 
of the Lord and the speech of. the common people. 

The following, though neither claiming to be exhaustive, — 
nor purely scientific in its treatment, will nevertheless offer 
some real ground upon which, it is hoped, a judgment may 
be formed. It should however be borne in mind, that to/a 
final demonstration of the fact that the Lord used “ Hebrew” 
or Greek in His daily life, positive declarations are wanting, 
and investigators have to proceed by the way of circumstan- 

tial evidence.* 
1, What was the language of the Palestinian Jews 1900 
years ago? Let us think of a Jewish settlement in Ger- 
many in our day; that is, in a country where the Jews have 
no autonomy ; where the language of trade is racial, fixed, 
and established — but not their own; then let it be remem- 
bered, that among the descendent Hebrews themselves the 
‘language of ordinary intercourse — even after they had the 
advantages of German schools — remains to a very large 
extent tinctured with Semitic; is it reasonable to think, that 
in their own land, with a very large liberty of self-govern- 
' ment, and an intercourse, even in their long captivity, con- 
tinuously with Semitic races, they would in the Lord’s day - 


* The following quotation, just received from a friend, seems to supply al- 
most direct historical evidence of the fact that the language spoken in the 
Lord’s time was Semitic, not Greek: “On the whole, the language appears to 
bear so strong an affinity to that which we know to have been commonly 
spoken in the country as late as the fourth century, that the peasantry may, 
without exaggeration, be said to speak Aramaic rather than Arabic, or at 
least a dialect, formed by the influence of the language of their Arab con- 
querors in the original Aramaic tongue” (Tent work in Palestine, pp. 302, 
303). Capt. Conder in the same work quotes Jerome as saying, that the old 
Aramaic “ was the language of the nations of Palestine in me fourth cen- 
(bid. p. 302.) 
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have willingly renounced their revered tongue, and embraced 
the vernacular Greek of detested Gentiles?. The probabil- 
ities are totally against the supposition. In fact it is so 
obvious that writers all along have conceded unchallenged, 
that the language of Palestine in the Lord’s day, no matter 
how mixed with Babylonian, was Hebrew, that is, a Semitic 
dialect.* 
. 2. The question might still however be an open one 
whether instead of this impure Hebrew, Greek was not the 
language of the Synagogue. It is well known, that up to 
this time the Septuagint, Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, was widely used. But to claim that this indicates to 
a certainty its use in the Synagogue, and the absolute pre- 
ponderance of Greek as the vernacular of Palestine, is a 
conclusion which is arrived at with too long a leap. Every- 
thing points rather, and almost beyond question, to the fact, 
that in the Synagogue service the unprinted Hebrew text 
was the only one in use. wee pence 
The development of the “Meturgamin’s” office is well 
‘known, and has meaning only, if the language of the Word 
read to the common people was not understood, and there- 
fore was of the classical Hebrew type. At the first appear- 
ance of the Lord in the Synagogue at Nazareth (L 4: 14- 
20) what is said there of His “opening” and “closing” the 
book, is more in harmony with the Hebrew form of a dook, 
than the Greek. Anaptusso— to open, properly means, to 
roll back, or unroll; while ptusso— to close, means to roll up. 
The earliest Greek books, going near to that age, are those 
made of /eaves (called deltion, deltos, and deltidion, works of 
more than one leaf becoming codicit; caudex, a tail being 
added to a leaf); of these ptusso and anaptusso would not be 
suitable. | 


* While the strong indication is, that a Semitic dialect was the language of 
the Hebrews, it should by no means be understood that this was used to the 
absolute exclusion of. Greek; for Greek was the language of commerce; it 
was probably used almost exclusively in seaport towns, and the Hebrews were 
familiar enough with it to use it in their trading. 3 
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3. The use of Semitic phrases is entirely indicative of the 
unconscious flow of language which belongs to the habitual 
use. Hence the cumit—lLambkin get up!— when 
the Lord was alone with the little one’s father and mother 
and the three disciples at the departed one’s bed, strikes one 
as an indubitable testimony that this was not an extraordi- 
nary use of Semitic on the Lord’s lips, but an habitual one. 
If more proof were needed of this kind, the e/oi, eloi, lama 
sabachthani is even much stronger. When, at any time, as at 
the door of death, does any one revert unconsciously to his 
most natural speech? It would seem that there can be not 
a particle of doubt that this scene leaves no other room than 
to think of “ Hebrew,” the dialect of the day, as the com- 
mon speech of the Lord on the cross, and, ‘eed inference, of 
the people. 

4. Asa last consideration let us turn to the passage (AcTS 
xxii: 2), from which Prof. Roberts concludes that the people 
“ expected’ Paul to address them in Greek, because it was 
“their natural tongue.” 

Paul had created a disturbance among the Jews, having 
brought Greeks to the temple (that is, the inner court). 
He was dragged forth and obtained the chief captain’s pro- 
tection. The captain was presumably a Roman. On the 
castle steps Paul desired to speak to the chzlarchos (chief 
captain), who evidently did not speak “ Hebrew,” and think- 
ing Paul simply a Jew, did not expect he could speak any 
thing but Hebrew, for he asks “ Canst thou speak Greek?” 
(vs. 37. ch. 21.) Then Paul discloses that he was born and 
reared in a city where probably Greek was largely the lan- 
guage of general commercial intercourse. Evidently speak- 
ing Greek then, he asked leave to address me crowd, which, | 
properly speaking, was a mob. | 

Not being a Jew born in Jerusalem, he was to the crowd 
a stranger, which was equivalent to the Jews of being a 
Greek. The crowd undoubtedly expected him to speak 
Greek, if he said anything. When sufficient silence had 
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been made that he could be heard by the throng, what more 
natural than the greater silence when they heard him ad- 
dress them in their own, the “Hebrew” tongue? __ 

It seems as if one must step aside of every fact of the 
story to come to the conclusion opposite to this, that the 
common people who were together at this time, spoke 
“Hebrew” in their ordinary intercourse with one another 
(though, no doubt, the great number of the Jews were also 
sufficiently acquainted with Greek to transact business with 
the many Greek inhabitants). 

5. The great cost of Hebrew manuscripts is probably a 
fact ; because Hebrew books were produced in a manner to 
insure the greatest accuracy. But it seems that one must 
overlook one of the great peculiarities of a Jewish synagogue 
in order to imagine that every home had its Bible as we 
have it. Each synagogue had undoubtedly many copies of 
the whole Word, chiefly one sacred one, having the unpointed 
text in a “perfect” Hebrew letter. Then it also possessed 
a pointed, or vowelled copy (massoritic text), and probably 
more than one of these (for many were annotated). 

The Word was their school text-book ; from it they learned 
to write as little children, and what they wrote they learned 
by heart. It gave them their grammar, and everything of 
grammar was committed to memory in passages from the 
_ Word. Out of it came mystic teachings, and every new or 
old thing had a passage that helped retain the deeply signifi- 
cant meaning. Their strange and uncommon use of numbers 
was proved from some passage of their Word. What they 
knew of angels and spirits, of sickness and death, it all came 
from the Word, and was supported by some suitable texts. 
Their rhythm, their melody, flowed all from the sacred text, 
and no other language could possibly have served as a basis _ 
to so much and so varied knowledge as that found among, 
and derived from, the Jews and their Hebrewtongue. To all 
these things, not only the individual copy in the home, but the 
authoritative Word in the Synagogue, ministered. There it 
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was always accessible ; there its teacher and expounder were 
always found. And there it was sought long after the 
Urim and Thummim had ceased to flash forth tight and — 
confirmation. 

There are, however, certain idhiatione that what children 
learned by writing in the Synagogue schools was treasured 
up at home, because it was from the Sacred Word; and many 
may have, by continued exertions, accumulated the greater 
part of the Word themselves, in preference even to buying, 
had they been rich enough, a beautifully executed copy of 
the “Torah and Nebiyim” from the skilled hand of a learned 
Scribe. | 

Look at it, then, from all sides, the natural, ceremonial, edu- 
cational, and historical, as well as the beautifully unconscious 
use in which the New-Testament quotations are preserved, 
and there seems no conclusion so natural as this, that the 
Lord in His intercourse with men used “The Hebrew” of 
His day, because it was the language of their common speech 
and worship. If “the common people heard Him gladly,” 
one among the reasons may have been, because the Lord’s 
“‘ gracious words” reached their ears in the sweetest of ac- 
cents, which have remained dear to them to this day, their 
beloved, Hebrew mother tongue. 


J. E. WERREN. 
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BUDDHISM. 


THE publication of a translation of specimen Buddhist 
documents is timely, on account of the interest created by 
the Parliament of Religions in Oriental philosophy. Mr. 
Warren’s work * has been long in hand, however, and is one 
of “The Harvard Oriental Series,” edited by the Sanscrit 
professor, Dr. Charles R. Lanman, “ with the codperation of 
various scholars.” The preparation of such volumes, involv- 
ing great labor and a large expenditure which cannot be re- 
couped by their sale, is an honor to American scholarship 
and does credit especially to those who devote years of their 
lives to such tasks. Mr. Warren, laboring assiduously for 
ten years with the sole end in view of doing what others 
could not do, and contributing everything necessary for the 
production of this noble volume, will have the gratitude of 
Oriental scholars. There is also a large class, to whom San- 
scrit literature is wholly inaccessible, who will eagerly em- 
brace the opportunity of reading these translations. | 

In his Introduction, Mr. Warren states that he has taken 
the contents from the palm-leaf manuscripts of Ceylon and . 
Burma, written in the Pali language and in the Singhalese 
or Burmese alphabets. He explains that the documents 
which he has employed, give the Buddhist doctrine in its 
original form, and he expresses regret that, hitherto, infor- 
mation in regard to it has been derived from sources less 
authentic. This misinformation or more obscure expression 
he hopes to clear up by his own work. 4 , 

He tells us that the Singhalese texts, apart from commen- 
taries, have about twice the size of the Bible, and that they 
are divided into three portions, containing first, the ordi- 


* Buddhism in Translations. By Henry Clarke Warren. Cambridge, Mass. 
Published by Harvard University. 1896. pp. 520. 
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nances to be observed by the Buddhist priests, secondly, the 
discourses of Buddha and his disciples, and thirdly, the met- 
aphysical parts which Mr. Warren likens to the desert of | 
Sahara, but says that, like it, “they are to be respected for 
their immensity.” He states that he finds “ Sanscrit litera- 
ture a chaos, but Pali literature, a cosmos”; that is, that the 
form in which he has studied is the earliest and most orderly 
one. He then proceeds with the Buddha, the Doctranss and 
the Order in as many chapters. _ 

The first section is the “ Story of Sumedha,” the one who 
afterwards became a Buddha. It is put into metre and is 
perhaps the most wut, part of the volume. It begins 
thus :— | 


A hundred thousand cycles vast 
And four immensities ago, 

There was a town named Amara, 
A place of beauty and delights. 
It had the noises ten complete 
And food and drink abundantly. 


-Here lived Sumedha among the noises of a prosperous 
town, the conch-shell, drum, chariot, and so on, and here he 
enjoyed great wealth; but he was troubled about his mor- 
tality and the bonds of the flesh. So he gave up every- — 
thing and went to the forest, first made him a hut of leaves, 
and then forsook that for the foot of a tree. 


And strenuous effort made I there, 
The while I sat, or stood, or walked; 
And ere seven days had passed away, 
I had attained the Powers — 


Walking in the town one day he found the people wel- 
coming a Buddha and clearing his path. Sumedha lay down 
in the path for the Buddha and his attendant beings to walk 
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upon, but the Buddha stopped and declared that Sumedha 
would be himself a Buddha. 


Then overjoyed with joy was I, 

Delighted with a keen delight ; 
And thus with pleasure saturate 3 

I sat me down with legs across. 


Now while I sat with legs across, 

The dwellers of ten thousand worlds 
Rolled forth a glad and mighty shout ; 
“ Surely a Buddha thou shalt be!” 


The section in prose on “The Birth of the Buddha,” is 
most characteristic. He was born to a queen who died soon 
after giving him birth, and his father wasa king. “The 
Buddhas are never born into a family of the peasant caste 
or of the servile caste; but into one of the warrior caste or 
of the Brahman caste.” The young child saw “ before him 
| thousands of worlds, and in them gods and men making of- 
! ferings to him.” He strode forward seven paces, and at 
| the seventh stride halted and shouted the shout of victory, 
4 beginning — 


The chief am I in all the world. 


The youth of the Buddha was passed in the greatest lux- 
ury, and his royal father hoped that he would not retire from 
the world; but he did, by mounting a wonderful horse and 
riding away through many kingdoms to a certain grove. 
Here he had seven years of struggle to obtain omniscience, 
and at last he conquered, so that the “sunbees, birds, dei- 
ties, and Brabmasangels came with perfumes, garlands, and 
other offerings.” When thus he had attained to omnis- 
cience, and was the centre of such unparalleled glory and 
homage, and so many prodigies were happening about him, he 
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breathed forth that solemn utterance which has never been 
omitted by any of the Buddhas :— 


Through birth and rebirth’s endless round, 
_ Seeking in vain, I hastened on, 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery ! birth incessantly. 

O builder! I’ve discovered thee ! 

This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild! 
_ Thy rafters all are broken now, 

And pointed roof demolished lies! 

This mind has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desire! 


“The Buddha’s Daily Habits” are described. “The 
Blessed One would rise early in the morning, and, when he 
had rinsed his mouth and otherwise cared for his person, 
would sit retired until it was time to go begging.” When 
this time came, he went forth with his bowl asking alms. 
He ate what the people gave, and returned to the monastery 
to direct the meditations of the priests. With some sleep- 
ing, a bath, and much meditation, the days would be filled. 
In the second chapter we have the doctrines of Buddhism. 
The method of teaching was by conversation, and in this a 
very long discourse goes but very little way. The questions 
are very long and are repeated many times in slightly varied 
forms. The answers are generally evasive. Sometimes the 
teacher comes near the Socratic method ; but, as a rule, his 
object is to silence the pupil rather than to stimulate him to 
more definite thought. A marked instance is the section 
which Mr. Warren has entitled, with a touch of humor, “Go- | 
ing Further and Faring Worse.” A priest asked the ques- 
tion, “Where do the four elements, earth, water, fire, and 
wind, utterly cease?” In seeking for such a sphere beyond 
these elements he went first to the Gods of the Suite of the 
Four Great Kings, but these sent him to the Four Great 
Kings, and so on, with the same questions and answers, un- 
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til at last he came to the Great Brahma, to whom he put the 
question ; but the Great Brahma answered by telling him 
how great he was, and this was all. But the priest persisted, 
and at last Brahma took him aside and said that he had an- 
swered as he had because the gods of his suite believed that 
1 he knew everything; but he did not, and could not tell. 
| However, when the priest got home, he obtained this an- 
swer :— 


In consciousness invisible 

And infinite, of radiance bright, 

O there doth water, there doth earth, 

And fire, and wind no footing find. : 
And there doth long and there doth short, 
And fine and coarse and good and bad, 
And there do name and form both cease, 
And utter nothingness become, 

And then, when consciousness hath ceased, 
This all hath turned to nothingness. 


One of the most suggestive sections is an account of two Z 
demons who saw a monk sitting with freshly shaven head. : 
One of the demons, against the remonstrance of the other, © 
gave the monk a blow on the head which would have felled 
| an elephant. Thereupon the demon fell down with a cry. 
H When some one asked the undisturbed monk how he was 
feeling, he answered that he was well, but had a slight head- 
ache. | 
To the question, “ What is Wisdom ?” the. answer is, 
“Wisdom is knowledge soumating in insight and conjoined 
with meritorious thoughts.” | 
This idea of merit seems to hold a very large place. The 
merit of the monk is vastly greater than that of the worker. 
Woman is despised, labor is despised, everything is despised 
in comparison with sainthood, because that is nearer Nirvana 
and thus most certain of reward. The repulsiveness of 
merit appears at every point. The Buddha cares more for 
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homage than for any thing else. Instead of rendering ser- 
vice to others, the priest holds out his bowl for others to 
feed him, then returns to his bower to sit cross-legged | 
and reflect on his elevation above the world. To be sure 
these men have sometimes abandoned wealth, but in their 
wealth they saw no responsibility of usefulness, only means 
of luxury. Self-denial for the sake of others they do not 
know, it is always self-denial for the sake of self. 

Another point presents itself — the low conception of the 
Buddha. He is only a glorified monk, and in his power he 
has no plan for doing any good to the world, but only'sits 
self-centred and self-satisfied. The monk during his pen- 
-ances does not look forward to larger service, but only to 
the cessation of all-“misery,” that is, of everything which 
he does not like. Nothing could more fully exemplify ego- 
istic hedonism than Buddhism. It is the religion of not 
caring. A Divine Being with an altruistic purpose, or any 
purpose, has no place in it. : 

One cannot help wondering what good the bringing of 
this indolent and utterly indefinite thinking to our western 
world will do. One might wonder what the yellow-robed 
Swami, who remained so long after the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, did for the benefit of the ladies and gentlemen who 
feasted him and did him reverence. But the general prin- 
ciple that the fittest will survive should lead us to welcome 
_ the fullest comparson of doctrines. To this Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity presents a positive, definite, and spiritual conception 
of life. Especially in the faith of the New Christianity we 
see that life religiously devoted to service is the nearest to 
the divine ideal, we see vague and negative thinking give 
place to a clear philosophy and science, and we see a doc- 
trine of heaven which is not voluptuous and not indolent, 
but nobly self-denying and service-rendering. Between the 
_ Buddhistic pantheism and the Incarnate God of Christianity 
there is the difference of shadow and substance, of the morn- 
ing mist and the sun itself, of childish fantasy and mature 
reasonableness. 
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New-Churchmen are fond of finding in such systems as 
that of Buddhism traces of the older religion which gradu- © 
ally fell into polytheism and put the symbol for the Deity. 
In the extracts given by Mr. Warren there is one called the 
“ Fire-Sermon,” which has for its text the saying, “ All things 
are on fire,” and it points out that everything which is sub- 
ject to passion is on fire — the eye, consciousness, the body, 
the mind, hatred, infatuation, all periods of life. Other 
correct symbolic types could be pointed out. Indeed, not 
one has been noticed which seems misapplied ; yet the book 
is full of illustrations piled one upon another. | | 

In the “ Arcana,” 2602, 2603, there is a statement which 
seems applicable to the good side of Buddhism : — ; 


There is a race, said to be from India, whose religion is the worship 
of the supreme God in this manner, that they first magnify themselves, 
and then prostrate themselves as worms. They also believe that the 
supreme God sees what they do. They are for the most part modest, 
obedient, and open-hearted. In the other life they are gradually set free | 
from this error by the angels. For they are instructed that the supreme 
God is the Lord, and that they may magnify themselves by adoring Him 
and yet be like worms, and that the Lord from on high sees everything 
whatsoever. Thus by means of their religion they are easily led into 
the knowledge of the good and the true. 

There are some gentiles from those regions who bear with them from 
this world the idea that they wish to be treated harshly, believing that 
no one can come into heaven except through penances and afflictions, 
and that then they will receive the joys of paradise. But they are taught 
by the angels that paradise is not heaven, but the atfection for what is 
heavenly and spiritual is paradise. 


Those who have visited Ceylon and those who admired the 
Singhalese at the Columbian Exposition, will be very ready 
to believe that they will receive a higher form of religion 
when it comes to them free from tritheism and a substitu- 
tionary atonement, and from all that has disfigured and dis- 
graced the Christianity of the past. The high intelligence of 
the Buddhist is not to be attected by an unintelligent Chris- 
tianity. 
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In giving the English world these translations, Mr. War- 


ren has done it a large service. The volume has been 


wanted. Apparently his design, though formed with refer-— 


ence to Sanscrit scholars, could not have been better adapted 
to the need of thousands of intelligent people. A great 
task has been admirably performed. 


T. F. Wricurt. 
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THE JEWS. 


Tue following is a brief outline of the experiences of the 
Jews, written, I infer, by one of their own number :— | 


They have struggled for their national existence against the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Syrians, and Romans; have been con- 
quered and nearly exterminated by each of these powers, and have 
survived them all. They have been oppressed and persecuted by em- 
perors and republics, sultans and popes, Moors and inquisitors; they 
were proscribed in Catholic Spain, Protestant Norway, and Greek Mus- 
covy, while their persecutors sang the hymns of their psalmists, revered 
their books, believed in their prophets, and even persecuted them in the 
name of their God. 


And what incalculable service were the Jews rendering to 
the world during this long period, interrupted and embittered 
as it was by homelessness, impoverishment, unrest, and suf- 
fering! They were guarding with extreme care the precious 
manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures, transcribing them 
with a minute fidelity which might seem excessive, multiply- 
ing them ages before the invention of printing, and, by ren- 
dering them into Greek, making a lofty contribution to the 
gracious Hellenic civilization. 

And how does the world regard these ancient Scriptures ? 
In most varied and contradictory estimation. There may 
be found here and there a person of devout and unquestion- 
ing faith who accepts the entire record as perfect. Another 
stumbles at the very threshold, declaring the opening chap- - 
ter of Genesis to be neither scientific nor historic, nor yet 
profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, or instruction in 
righteousness (2 Tim. iii. 6). One person enjoys the main 
record as an Historic study of a vastly interesting race; a 
second person sees in it an important ecclesiastical study of 
a long-existing church ; a third values it as a political study 
of a theocratic commonwealth. Still another person chiefly 
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delights in the Psalms, as the highest example of human 
aspiration, and feels instinctively that their inspiration is 
superior to the inspiration found in the wisdom of Socrates, 
the genius of Shakespeare, or even in the lofty fervor of 
Dante or the calmer spirituality of Thomas 4 Kempis; and 
he asks whether the spiritual aid accorded the psalmists was 
not at least as great as that promised to the apostles: “It 
shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak” 
(MatTT. x. 19). The destructive critic, on the other hand, 
who finds downright pleasure in searching for faults, points 
triumphantly to the angry, revengeful, and repentant Jeho- 
vah of the Old Testament and to the harsh theologies drawn 
from this source; but he forgets that that other book of 
Jehovah’s — the Book of Nature —is also in part a book 
of appearances, with its self-luminous planets and its change- 
ful, wandering sun. The critic objects also to the repulsive 
phases of character here and there given in the Old Testa- 
ment, and declares that he cannot read them to his children. 
Yes, the letter of Scripture gives, broadly speaking, a _pic- 
ture of universal human nature — Gentile, Jewish, Christian, 
and Moslem ; but if the critic’s eyes were not holden that 
he cannot see, he would discover more cordially the contrast- 
ing high lights of the picture — the teachableness of Abraham, 
the unselfishness of Joseph, the unworldliness of Moses, and 
the many touches of moral sublimity in the character of the 
prophets. It would be very interesting to know just what 
is the modern Jewish conception of their own Scriptures ; 
and in this connection it is of value to learn that the Chau- 
tauqua system of study has an important Jewish department, 
and that the Bible, as “the world’s greatest treasure of relig- 
ious truth,” is to be the basis of study. | 

From what I have said it is evident that different persons 
see the Old Testament with very different eyes, that it pre- 
sents many aspects, and that religionists have drawn conflict- 
ing views from its pages. May we not therefore consider 
the letter of Scripture as being not quite the interior truth 
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of Jehovah, but rather as his outer veil or covering ; and in 
this connection may we not recall the words of both psalm- 
ist and evangelist : “They parted my garments mene them.” 
(Ps. xxii, 18: MATT. xxvii. 35.) 

But mention is made by both David and John of an inner 
vesture, which the evangelist declares to be woven without 
seam (JOHN xix. 23). And we of the New Church believe 
that there exists an inner meaning of Scripture, perfect in 
its continuity and without flaw ; and that it extends through- 
out the “law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms,” 
as indicated in LuKE xxiv. 44. 

And as astronomical science pierces the fallacious appear- 
ances of the solar system, revealing the true relation between. 
the sun in his stability and strength and his obedient and 
responsive planets, so the spiritual science of symbolism 
pierces the fallacious appearances of the letter of Scripture, 
revealing the true character of the Sun of Righteousness and 
his relation to his human planets — showing that the Lord 
- is not changeable, neither does He move out of His place; 
that His children are not self-luminous with any wisdom of 
their own, but that they fulfil the highest law of their being 
by their responsiveness to the divine glory of the Lord, and 
by their obedience in following the magnificent sweep of — 
their.heavenly orbit ; that the Sun of Righteousness never 
turns away cold and dark from his planetary children, but 
that they become cold and dark by turning away from Him; — 
that He is never angry, but that exhalations from the hu- 
man mind itself do sometimes, like angry clouds, hide His 
serene and kindly smile; that the retaliatory law of the 
- Mosaic record —an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth © 
(Exop. xxi. 24)—hides an inner law of moral cause and 
effect, namely, that spiritually speaking, “ what thou doest 
to another shall be done to thyself” (Arcana Coelestia, 9040) ; 
that the retribution, which brings suffering from the infringe- 
ment of the moral law, is just as kindly as the retribution 
which brings pain from the transgression of the physical 
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law ; that salvation means spiritual health, and that volun- 
tary neglect of salvation — lusting in the wilderness and 


tempting God in the desert — will bring leanness into the 


soul (Ps. cvi. 15); that the Word of Jehovah has not a mere 
obvious meaning which can soon be exhausted, but that it 
possesses infinite depths of hidden truth; that, as the wri- 


tings of our Church teach, “ there is not the smallest expres- 


sion in the Word which was not sent down from heaven” 
(Arcana Coelestia, 1659); and that hence the Hebrew text 
is precious in every expression, every syllable, and every little 
twirl of a letter (MATT. v. 18), because it involves what is 
holy. (Arcana Ccelestia, 9349.) | 

We are further taught that the letter of Scripture serves 
many uses ; that it is “the basis and fulcrum on which the 
spiritual sense rests” (zbzd., 9349), and that, as an outward 
narrative of the Jews, it occurred historically (zdzd., 1408) ; 
that some of the laws, judgments, and statutes of Sinai are 
not binding on Christians, but that they are not dead, or 


nearly obsolete, and therefore useless except as a record of 


remote history ; on the contrary, they have a living and per- 
manent value for us because of their inner sanctity. And 
here the New-Church teachings give a strong warning : — 


But let every one, however, take heed to himself, lest he should sup- 
pose that the laws of life are abrogated, such as are in the Decalogue 
and elsewhere, for those laws are confirmed both in the internal and ex- 
ternal form, by reason that they cannot be separated. (#6id., 9211.) 


It is obvious, therefore, that we should regard the Jews as 
having done a priceless service to the world as the custo- 
dians of the Hebrew manuscripts. In return for this ser- 
vice, the estimate which the New Church places upon these 
Scriptures assigns to the Jewish lawgiver, prophets, psalm- 
ists, and seers a very high honor and privilege — that of 
being the recipients and amanuenses of the veritable Word 
of the Most High — the Eternal One ; a Book of divine, not 
human authorship, a Book having both letter and spirit, or, 
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in the words of the Apocalypse, “a Book written within and 
on the back.”” (REV. v. I.) | 

And we think that the Hebrew lawgiver and the prophets 
might wholly say with the sweet psalmist of Israel: “The 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my | 
tongue.” (2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 2.) 7 | 


EpnaH C. SILVER. 
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THE PURPOSE OF PREACHING. 


_ Tuis is practically the same subject that was proposed by 
Rev. Chauncey Giles, some years ago, but on which, unfor- 
tunately, he never reported to the Church. I shall not soon 
forget the earnestness with which he expressed his own un- 
certainty on the subject, nor his subsequent remark to me 
‘in private, that the older he grew the less satisfied he be- 
came as to his methods and aims in preaching. This may 
have been due in some measure to the sense of failure which 
must always accompany the best efforts of those who under- 
take an important work, a feeling which is always acute in 
proportion to the earnestness and affection by which they 
are animated ; but the topic has never been fully discussed, 
‘so far as I know, and the fact of our general dissatisfaction 
with the results achieved is sufficient reason for considering 
it now. 

In doing so it must be remembered that we are dealing 
with an exceedingly difficult matter — not with thoughts and 
ideas, but with motives. The real question is, not as to the 
means or methods of preaching, but as to the aims to be 
kept in view; not whether we shall preach the literal sense, 
or the spiritual sense, or both; not whether we shall preach 
the life of the Lord, either on the spiritual or natural plane ; 
not whether our sermons should be doctrinal or what is 
called practical ; but the question is as to the purpose, the 
object, the particular end we have before us in our sermons. 
And this effort at dealing with our ends, or TT is ex- 
ceedingly liable to misapprehension. | 

Perhaps the nearest we can arrive at it is to say that the 
great end, or motif, of our preaching, the grand object to 
be constantly in view in all our work as ministers of the 
-Church, should be the same as that for the sake of which 


the Word was written and afterwards became Incarnate, 
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namely, the salvation of souls. By this it will of course be 
understood I do not mean merely the salvation of souls 
from the punishment of sins in the other world, nor a re- 
turn, in the New Church, to the old-fashioned revival methods 
and enthusiasms formerly in vogue in the denominations 
around us; but an actual and present salvation from the 
power of evil ; not only from the outward evils forbidden in 
the Decalogue, but from the inward desires that lead to 
them, and from the thought of such things with intention ; 
and thus into a life, not of freedom from temptation, but of 
constant victory over it; or, in other words, a life of free 
and joyous trust in the Lord and helpfulness toward the 
neighbor. I do not pretend to describe this life. Goldwin 
Smith says, in his life of Cowper, speaking of the Methodism 


of an hundred years ago, that, — 


All religion is a matter of experience. None can understand its 
higher phases except those who have passed through them, or something » 
kindred to them. 


- So this experience of the fully developed life of the New 
Age, is something of which we as yet know little. But it is 
certain that there must be such a life in store for us, or else 
all the promises of the Word and even the results of the 
Lord’s coming into the world, are a delusion; and the lead- 
ing of the people by truth to the good of such a life, should 
be the great object, the mozzf, of all our preaching. 

One of the most striking effects of the knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Church thus far, has been the light that 
they have thrown upon the nature, not of death only, but of 
the resurrection from the dead ; and this effect has been so 
remarkable in the case of New-Church people generally, that 
it has attracted the attention of the world at large; and I 
think it is not too much to say, that it has done more to re- 
move prejudice, and to draw people into the Church, than 
any other single circumstance connected with us. What we 
need to attain as a Church, is, as it seems to me, something 
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analagous to this on the spiritual plane. That is to say, we 
need to achieve, with the Lord’s help, such a victory over 
the power of sin, which is spiritual death, and such a reali- 
zation of the resurrection from the death of sin, which is 
the salvation of the soul, that without any boasting of supe- 
‘rior spiritual attainments on our part, or claim of higher life, 
it may so show itself in our words and looks, and especially 
in our way of meeting the trials and discharging the duties 
of life, as to disarm the opposition of men and draw them | 
the fold. 

Certainly, if the Lord is lifted up in us —if the great work 
of redemption, which He wrought in behalf of the race as a 
whole when He came into the world, is wrought even to a 
slight extent in us as individuals — it will have that effect. 
It will put “as it were a new song” into our mouth. It will 
lift us above the fear of spiritual death, or sin, as fully as 
the sublime revelations concerning the other world have 
lifted us above the fear of natural death; and at the same 
time it will impart to us something of the joy and peace of 
the resurrection morn. It is this actual and present salva- 
tion, not from all liability to sin, but from the power of sin, 
which is guaranteed to us in the great redemptive work of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as that work is set forth 
in the Word when seen in the light of the New Evangel, 
that, it seems to me, should give the key-note and form the 
background and foundation of all our preaching. 

I might marshal a long array of arguments in favor of. 
this view. I might point out that this is the whole purpose 
of the written Word, both by anticipation before the Lord's 
coming, and by fulfilment in that event. I might show that 
it was fully accomplished in the victories that the Lord 
achieved over the hells by His coming; and might speak of 
the great truth, that as the Lord then wrought a general 
redemption in behalf of the whole human race, so He is 
now seeking to work an individual redemption, of a similar — 
full and present nature, in the mind of every one of His 
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children, who will look to Him and do His will by obedience 
to His commandments. I might indicate that this is the 
sole purpose of all the preaching to be found in the Word 
of the Lord itself; from the proclamation of the ten com- 
mandments upon Mount Sinai, which were intended to bring 
down the days of heaven upon earth, to the Lord’s own 
preaching of the baptism of repentance, not for the sake of 
repentance only, but for the remission, the sending away, 
of sin. I might show that this was the burden and motif 
of all the Apostolic preaching in the rosy dawn of the First 
Christian Church, and that it has given the key-note to all 
the preaching that has been of any real value from that day 
to this. I might suggest also that we have a divine object 
lesson on this subject in the preaching that was enjoined — 
upon the twelve disciples who followed the Lord in the 
world, when, after the completion of the “True Christian 
Religion,” they were sent forth throughout the whole spir- 
itual world, “to preach the Gospel that the Lord Jesus Christ | 
reigns”; the truth that He reigns by virtue of His combats 
with the hells and victories over them, being the spiritual 
side of the literal truth of an actual and present salvation 
in His name. Finally, I might insist, if it were necessary, — 
that this is what is meant by leading by truth to good of 
life; and that the salvation which we, as ministers of the 
New Church have to present, is the fullest and most real, 
the most practical and free from pitfalls and. enthusiasms, 
that men have ever known or even conceived of. x 

But to what purpose? My object is not to present an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject, but to give frankly my 
own present thought regarding it, not as conclusive of the 
truth, but as a stimulus to the minds of others. I will 
therefore only say, in conclusion, that I have not forgotten 
the general law that “the secret things” —the things of the 
will — “belong unto God,” and those of the understanding 
and thought to men; nor that our part is primarily to teach 
truth, leaving the results in the Lord’s hands. I have not 
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forgotten that we cannot make men good, but only point out 
the way, leaving the Spirit of God to move upon the face of 
the waters and vivify the remains that are stored up in the. 
mind. Iam not pleading for a change of method, but a 
change of motive; that motive being to set forth the very 
best and highest and most practical truth that the Church 
has to teach—the actual, present, and complete salvation 
which the Lord has wrought for us, and which not to claim 
in His name is to deny Him. : 


SEWARD. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE CHURCH. 


THE general meetings of the New Church held in the city of 
Washington during a portion of the last week in April and the 
first week in May, were of so memorable a character as to justify 


us in commenting upon them, even at this late date. 


The large attendance of ministers, delegates, and visitors was 
most gratifying. But better than the numbers, was the spirit of 
earnestness in which the people came. All seemed to appreciate 
in advance that this convocation of the Church would be of 
unusual interest and importance, and those who came seemed to 
come as if prompted by the spirit of the divine words of old: 
“Be ye glad and rejoice forever in that which I create; for, be- 
hold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.” . 

It was not that the Church had any great outward success to 
report and rejoice over. It was not that there were no difficulties _ 
to.face. But the quiet undercurrent seemed to us to be dcep — 
thankfulness of heart for, and confidence in, the revelation of Di- 
vine Truth which has been given by the Lord in this the time of 
His spiritual or second coming. Of the essential character and 
wide significance of this new Christian system, the sermons and 
addresses spoke earnestly and fearlessly. It is difficult for Chris- 
tendom, in its present state of thought and life, to take the 
claims of the New Church seriously, and to give any more than a 
passing thought to such a declaration as this, namely, that the 
New Church stands for a dispensation of the Church and of 
religion which shall be truly Christian, and which is being inau- 
gurated by a new revelation of truth from the Lord, opening the 
spiritual sense of the Holy Word; and that in it is to be fulfilled 
the divine promise: “ Behold I make all things new.” Believing 
this, having the evidences of it in the Scriptures, in the new doc- 
trines themselves, in the events of Christian history, and in the 
developments that are going on right about us, it is difficult to 
possess our souls in patience, and, notwithstanding the spiritual . 
irresponsiveness with which so many of the Church’s efforts are 
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met, to remain quiet at heart. It is not difficult to be earnest. 
To proclaim truth with a loud voice, is always possible. To be 


earnest, fearless, but in the face of apparent non-success to pre- — 


serve a contented and even thankful spirit—that is indeed one 
of the rare signs of power. “For thus saith the Lord: In re- 
turning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength. 

It is not our purpose to comment upon, nor to narrate ‘all that 


was done, at these general meetings of the Church. _ This is ren- 


dered the less necessary because of the full and accurate reports 
made to the Church through the Convention number of Zhe Vew- 
Church Messenger. It is appropriate, however, that we should 

‘refer to two events of more than usual interest and significance : 
_ the dedication of two New-Church buildings — one, the beautiful 
stone temple erected by the Church at large in conjunction with 
the Washington Society, who from the first have proven both the 
genuineness and the reasonableness of their zeal by contributing 
a large part of the money raised ; the other, a large and commo- 
_dious mission house for the use of the first African New-Church 
Mission. 

From all sides we heard expressions of tin that the New 
Church had erected so noble a building as the present temple in 
the capital of the nation, and the spirit of happiness and grati- 
tude on the part of the members of the Washington Society was 
unmistakable. Doubtless all who went to the Convention had 
read descriptions of the new building; but one needed to actu- 
ally see the building itself and to set foot within it, in order to 
realize that here was the result of a common effort, undertaken 
and successfully concluded because of a love for a common cause. 
And that feeling was intensified when, on Sunday morning, the 
church edifice — erected, one might almost say, like the temple of 
old, by all the people as an expression of their faith — was dedi- 
cated with impressive services in the presence of a congregation 
that filled it in every part. | 

The dedication of the Mission House of the African New- 
Church Mission was evidence of the success of a most earnest 
effort on the part of some devoted workers to bring the helpful- 
ness and the comfort of the New Church to the colored people. 
The astonishing success of this movement emphasizes the possi- 
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bility of making the general and essential truths of the New 
Church helpful to all who are within our reach. It also empha- 
sizes the exalted nature of that form of missionary work which 
can bring the truth, which many prophets and righteous men 
might well desire to see, and adapt it to the needs of those of 
a childlike heart. It is indeed a beautiful and exalted office for 
the Church to be able to go to such and teach them, as they were 
so touchingly taught on that night of dedication, to lift up their 
eyes to the hills whence cometh their help. 

As we look back over all the meetings which were held, we re- 
member no similar gathering in which the desire to make the 
New Church really helpful was so marked. Thus in the prelim- 
inary ministers’ meetings, it was apparent that our ministers are 
alive to the spiritual, the moral, and the intellectual movements 
about us; and in nearly all the papers and discussions, an effort 


was made to show at what points the teachings of the New 


Church could be made serviceable. It was in this spirit that the 
subjects of Occultism, The Higher Criticism, Science and Phi- 
losophy, Sociology, Preaching the Word, were presented and 
considered. In the Sunday-School Association, special attention 
was given to that transitional period of youth, and a study made 
of its conditions in the desire to learn how best to minister to it. 
That same desire to make the Church thoroughly helpful, seemed 
to inspire the business proceedings, including the consideration 
of the publishing and the missionary work of the Church, and 


this was still further emphasized by the special meeting held at 


the close of the session of the Convention and devoted to a con- 


sideration of the general subject of The Use of the New Church © 


to Others, namely, To Literature, To Young Men, To the Jews, 
To the World at Large, and In Social Life. 

The development of this spirit of helpfulness, brings with it 
the spirit of true charity, insuring not simply greater unity but 


greater usefulness. It is not for us to prophesy, for the times of 


the Church are in the Lord’s hands, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the Church must not only become fully inspired 
with the desire of becoming thoroughly helpful in the Lord’s 
hands, but must also prove itself capable of being serviceable, 
before very large fields of usefulness can be open tous. This, 
rather than being strong numerically, or financially, or even in- 
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- tellectually, must become a desire among us before we can be 
made good and efficient messengers of the Lord and His Word. 
We often speak of the preparation which is going on in the 
world ; doubtless there is also a work of preparation that is going 
on within the New Church. Hence we tarry, and must tarry 


without fear or discouragement in our Jerusalem, until having 


been made truly serviceable, we can be endued with the power 
from on high, and preach the Gospel to every creature. 


MINISTERIAL TRAINING. 


AmoncG subjects to be considered by those who have at heart 
the welfare and usefulness of our organization, none is more im- 
portant than that of the training of its ministers. In the begin- 
ning the ministry was composed of men who came from other 
organizations bringing with them whatever training they had ac- 
quired, and, if there were deficiencies which might have been 
cured by a different training, it was likely that these would be 
retained. As soon, however, as young men arose among our 
people and sought to enter the ministry, a more hopeful view 
could be taken of the possibility of making them ideal New- 
Church ministers, and much attention was given to the subject 
of their education. 


_ At this point it was found that the situation called for patience, — 


since the older ministers, although well aware of their lack of 
_ the special training required by the younger ones, were scarcely 
competent to define it and to administer it. In this, therefore, 
as in all other aistaeel the only attitude which could be taken 
was that of modest effort to do what could be seen to be wise in 
the light of the doctrines and of a limited experience ; and the 
older ministers were always ready to say: “ We are conscious of 
deficiencies, we are also conscious of our inability to tell others 
just what is wanted ; yet we fully believe that, in the Lord’s own 
time, the problem of ministerial training will be solved, and we 
shall have men able to do more work and better work than we 
have done.” | | | 
This was distinctly the feeling among those who had the foun- 
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dation of the Theological School committed to them by the 
General Convention in 1866. Several young men had requested 
to be prepared for the ministry. Their memorial was most wel- 
come, and steps were immediately taken to make a beginning, by 
opening an institute to be held in the summer which followed. 
The duty of teaching was committed to certain men who had 
labored long and devotedly in the ministry, and they began in a 
humble spirit to do what they could, but they wished it to be un- 
derstood that their work would be only tentative. In his opening 
address, the President, Rev. Thomas Worcester, D. D., who was 
already some seventy years of age, said : — 


We see that such an institution is needed. Therefore we do not wait for 
suitable buildings, for adequate endowments, for prospects of compensation, 
nor for the preparation of competent teachers; but we enter immediately upon 
ni the work and employ such teachers as we can get. We have no mature plan, 
| | E nor do we regard ourselves as qualified to form one; but we have an end in 
| view ; we mean to labor for that end, and use all the means we can obtain for 


that purpose. 


It was in this spirit of learning from the Lord what was to be 
done in order to promote the development of the ministry of the 
‘new age, that the school was carried on; but, instead of quickly 
arriving at the full vision of the work, the laborers were able only 
to see from year to year what should be attempted, and that lack 
of perfect knowledge may be said to have been felt up to the 
present time by those having the work in charge. 

The formation of an Alumni Association, as soon as a sufficient 
number of students had gone into the work, was the natural ex- 
pression of the desire to obtain light by comparison of experi- 
ences, and its meeting each year has been one of the most 
important held in connection with the session of the General 
Convention, if we measure importance by the interests involved. 
Sometimes the meetings may have run too much to reminiscence 
and the expression of grateful regard for the school and its in- 
structors, and sometimes speakers have wandered away into ad- 
dresses as suitable to any other meeting as to this one, but those 
who are deeply interested in the welfare of the school have from 
time to time gained light from these meetings, although as yet 
the actual management of the school is mainly in the hands of 
those who entered the ministry before the school was opened. 
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At the last meeting a thoughtful paper was read by one who, 
as a student, had been noted for his thoroughness in every branch I 
of study, and who might havé been expected to favor a strictly — | 
scholastic development of the school and to have an innate pref- 
erence for such a life; but, instead of doing so, he treated of the 
subject, ‘“‘ The Need for a Practical Ideal in Entering the Minis- 
try,” and made a strong plea for the pastor’s work instead of the 
scholar’s. Among other statements were the following: — _ 


To study any subject without a perception of its usefulness which increases 
in definiteness from time to time, is to study it to little purpose. And the de- 
light of working for definite practical views of the subject should be the in- 
spiration to work out the statements of facts, and not the delight in the sub- 
ject for its own sake. This inspiration should be instituted by practical 

_ illustrations by the teacher. When the student is thus inspired he is working 
out practical ideals, and not merely learning the subject in an abstract fashion, 
hoping that in the indefinite future he may be able to see its practical bearing, 
and make use of the knowledges learned. He will not then grow up in the 
ideal that the end of his work is to communicate what he knows, but what he 
has seen in a practical light within the range of his own experience. 

Thus the habit of constantly looking for the practical bearing in the sub- 
jects studied is formed. Then in the last year of the student’s course comes 
the opportunity for communicating some of these practical views of life to 
others. Opportunities are usually given to preach in the missionary field. 
This is a good introduction into part of the work of the ministry. But there 
is another part of minister’s work into which it is necessary to have some in- 
troduction, that is, pastoral work. It is just as essential that a practical ideal 
should be formed in this important branch of the work as in any other. This 

can only be done by intimate association with one long established in the 

work. It would be well that some serious consideration be given to the ad- 

vantage of inculcating a practical ideal in pastoral work, and how it can best 

be. accomplished. The English Conference have just lately recommended 

that every student should spend the first year.of his active work as assistant 

to some established pastor in the country. Might not some similar course be 

How many medical practitioners enter upon the full responsibilities of their 

professional career without first serving under the direction of an experienced 

senior either in the hospital or as assistant in a private practice? And is not 

: the formation of good practical ideals in how to treat others as important to 

ag him who works for the healing of mental troubles as to him who seeks pri- 
: marily to relieve bodily suffering ? 

We have therefore to consider how best to promote practical views and 
practical ways of working in all who go forth as evangels. The development 
of the practical ideal in both branches of the work as a teacher and pastor is 
of great importance. It should be our constant effort to cultivate an attitude 
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of mind that will not rest satisfied with knowledge apart from a perception of 
its relation to something practical. We cannot live what we know eaten we 
see it first in relation to life. 


It is a noteworthy fact, in view of these Bay that the 
founders of the school seem to have had the same ideal. In 


their report of the first term, they said : — 


- It is proposed, when they come together again, that the teachers and pupils 
shall be associated together as a provisional society of the Church; that the 


students may have the influences of the Church upon the life and in the for- 


mation of character while they are preparing to become teachers of its doc- 
trines ; this society to have its pastor and other officers, its sacraments, and 
worship on the Sabbath and daily; thus opening a practical school for the 
study of the duties of church-membership in its various relations. 


This was the wish of the founders, it was also their constant 
thought. They had been pastors of long experience, they had © 
given their minds mainly to pastoral problems, and, while the 
hours of instruction were used as provided for in the course of 
study, much of the rest of the time was given to conversation 
with the students in regard to the work of the pastorate. There 
was a marked difference between them and the professors of 
other schools, for the former had been earnest parish ministers, 
while the latter, as a rule, had had no taste for that work and 
had turned from it until they became at once unusually learned 
in some one study and wholly removed from pastoral duties. 
Not only were our instructors full of interest.in parish work, but 
a large number of ministers were invited to make brief visits and 
give one or more lectures, and these men mostly came from the 


~ active work and brought the sphere of their parishes with them. 


It is a significant fact that, when the first professors had grad- 
ually lost their pastoral interests, and when visiting pastors were 
no longer brought to exercise their useful influence, the strength 
of the school seemed to decline, not only as regards the number 
of students, but as regards also their zeal in the pastorate; and 
it is equally noticeable that, when the older men had passed on 
and the school came again into the charge of ministers having 
parishes, it rallied, and began to send forth again devoted pastors. 

This seems to be one manifest point in regard to ministerial 
training, peculiarly our own. Pastoral efficiency, defined in our 
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doctrines as “teaching the truth and leading by truth to good of 
life”” and seeking for “the salvation of souls,” must have pre- 
eminence over mere scholarship, or the graduates will not prove 
to be eager and helpful in the churches. Scholarship is a very 
important means, but the end itself is described as follows in the 
“ Doctrine of Charity :”” — 


Charity in the minister. If he looks to the Lord and shuns evils as sins, 
and performs the work of his ministry which has been committed to him 
sincerely, justly, and faithfully, he does the good of use continually and is a 
charity in form. But then does he do the good of use or the work of the 
ministry sincerely, justly, and faithfully, when the salvation of souls is dear to 
- him; and as this is dear to him, so are truths, because by means of them he 
leads souls to heaven. And he then leads souls by means of truths to heaven 
when he leads them to the Lord. : 


There was one other subject prominent in the minds of the 
founders of the school, and this appears in the address made by 
Rev. Chauncey Giles to that Convention of 1866:—. 


When we understand something of natural science, we can bring spiritual 
truth into it as a light, and by its aid discover the most beautiful and clear 
illustrations of the higher truth. The material world and natural science will 
supply an inexhaustible fund of materials for the illustration and enforcement 
of spiritual truth. The laborer in the Lord’s spiritual harvest, who knows 
little or nothing of this science, is not half equipped for his work. 


This point, teaching spiritual truth by means of its correspond- 
ences in nature, is in a marked degree the peculiar function of 


the New Church, and would seem to call fora certain kind of. 


scientific training in the school. It is a work, however, which 
is not done. 3 | 

The reason for the gradual separation of the school from the 
pastoral ideal which once so fully permeated it, and of the neglect 
of those scientific studies so essential to the ministry of the new 
age that others besides our own people are calling for them (note 
Professor Shaler’s lectures to the Andover students on the In- 
terpretation of Nature), is probably readily found in the modesty 


of those who have managed the school. This modesty and inex- 


perience led them, naturally, to pattern closely after other schools, 
and to establish the departments found to be existing in them. 
The result has been that the distinct character which our prin- 
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ciples would give our school has not been obtained. Now it is 
well to be modest and docile before the high attainments of other 
schools, but there is a truer modesty still which reverences our 
own principles, and that should lead us to value these attain- 
_ ments just as our own principles show their worth, and we should 

imitate the ordinary schools with a certain reserve in favor of our 
own peculiar field of service and of the end in view, which is the 
maintenance of a school for training ministers of the new faith 
and life. 


F. W. 


THE CHURCH’S UNKNOWN SUCCESS. 


THE question of success, whether of an individual-or of a 
Church, is one which cannot be ignored. Over-anxiety about 
success is a hindrance; but indifference to it is unnatural. True 
success is the fulfilment of the divine purposes. Real failure 
is the hindering of those purposes through man’s perversity. In 
this sense a living Church or an earnest man should always hope 
and desire to succeed. There is something very impressive in 
the way in which this element of success is, in the Scriptures, 
associated with that which is divinely true. A good man suc- 
ceeds. “Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down; for 
the Lord upholdeth him with His hand.” The truth succeeds. 
“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the Word of our 
God shall stand forever.” And the Word Incarnate declared: 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away; but My words shall not 
pass away.” 

Throughout the Old and the New Testaments the success of 
that which is true is constantly being emphasized. In the life 
of the Son of Man nothing could prevent the fulfilment of the 
Divine Word. This was something to which the Lord referred 
many times ; and after His resurrection and ascension, His dis- 
ciples seem to have been inspired with a great confidence — not 
_ in themselves, but in the righteousness and in the final victory of 
their Lord’s purposes. They might be cast out of synagogues, 


they might be persecuted and even killed; still they were to feel 


that they had given their lives to a victorious cause. 
Without that element of spiritual confidence, it is difficult to 
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see how the early Church could have succeeded. Without that 
same element to-day it is difficult to see how the Church can 
really succeed. Absolute confidence, not simply in the truth, but 
in its victorious mission, is urged upon every would-be disciple 
again and again. In spite of all temporary checks and defeats, 
that note of final-victory sounds throughout the Divine Word as 


_ aconstant appeal to spiritual confidence and true courage. In 


the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah the Church is prompted to send 
forth its great invitation: “‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money come ye buy and 
eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.” But apparently the call is unheeded; for the Church 
begins to reason with the state of unresponsiveness about her. 
‘“‘Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? 
and your labor for. that which satisfieth not?’ What, then, will 


the Church do? Is it not strange that the hungry and thirsty 


should refuse a feast? Is it not disheartening to the Church 
that what she offers so freely and confidently should be left un- 
touched? And if this irresponsiveness continues, may she not 
come to look with distrust either upon the need or upon the 


- -walue of the food she is offering so eagerly? And, then, for her 


encouragement, the Divine Head of the Church bids her be alive 
to an unknown success that is certainly coming. ‘“ Behold, thou 
shalt call a nation that thou knowest not; and nations that knew 
not thee shall run unto thee, because of the Lord thy God, and 
for the Holy Qne of Israel, for He hath glorified Thee.” The 
success she planned is not attained; or it is delayed. And still 
she shall succeed. She shall succeed in ways that may be un- 
known to her, but which are in fulfilment of the divine purposes. 

It has seemed to us that there is a principle here, which we 


need to recognize just at this time. The New Church is in the 


world. She is entrusted with a most wonderful system of spir- 
itual truths, Each added year of investigation proves them to 
our minds to. be more than ever convincingly true. While the 


‘ religious bodies about us have been revising creeds, or conduct- 


ing heresy trials, or modifying their views in consequence of 
teachings which tend to represent the Lord as “a saintly but un- 
skilled Rabbi,” and the Scriptures as a kind of religious folk-lore, 


the New Church has maintained a most positive attitude towards 
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the fundamental truths of the Christian religion, urging that they 
be examined in the light of this new revelation. The Lord Jesus 
Christ in His Divine Humanity the Saviour of the world; the 
Bible as the Word of God, a spiritual book, now opened ; faith in 


_the Lord and obedience to His commandments — the Church has 


not in the least faltered in proclaiming these truths. She has 
given voice to that cry: ‘“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters.” She has said: “ See what a solution there is of 
that confessedly incomprehensible doctrine of the Trinity, in this 
revelation of Jesus Christ in His Divine Humanity as the one 
God of heaven and earth. See what a luminous and inspiring 
book the Bible has become, now that the key to its spiritual char- 
acter has been divinely given and its spiritual contents made — 
known.” But the world has for the most part proved irrespon- 
sive. It has grown more friendly, perhaps; but the Church is 
dismissed with some such exclamation as: ‘They are vision- 
aries!” or, “They are spiritists!’’ while most religious people 
themselves continue to think of us as credulous and our teachings 
as fanciful. More potent, perhaps, than anything else is our ap- 
parent lack of success. We gather no multitudes. We make no 
great stir in the world. | 

Then it is that we are tempted to turn disappointedly to each 
other and say: “ Why is this? Why does not the Church suc- 
ceed? Why will not the Christian world at least look into these 
spiritual truths as they look into other things?” And some who 
had counted on such a large and ready success for the truth, be- 
gin to lose heart and ask: “ Will the world ever listen? Will the 
truth ever make its way through all the learning, and the pride 
of intelligence, and the sectarianism, and the agnosticism, and 
win its rightful place? Will the Lord and the Holy Word ever 
be known in their true nature? Is this new form of Christianity 
always to be called ‘ Forsaken,’ and its land ‘ Desolate’?” And 
that is when the Church becomes exposed to the double tempta- 
tion to doubt, not the truth, but its efficacy and the ability of 
the world to receive it. But we need to remember the divine 
assurahce of success. True, the success may be unknown, the 
influence unsuspected. ‘Thou shalt call a nation that thou 
knowest not.” We naturally think of the success as coming in 
some special form or from some special quarter. Sometimes it 
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has been said: “The Unitarians will receive the truths of the 
New Church, for they are liberal.’”’ Others have said: “ These 
truths will make their way among people of the so-called Evangel- | 
ical Churches, for they hold to the divinity of the Lord and His 
Word.” Others say: ‘“ We have more to hope for from the great 
intellectual world outside of the churches, for it is unfettered by 
false doctrines.” We are not speaking of any sudden inpouring 
of people into our Church organization. Whether that should 
ever be, or whether it should never be, is something which does 
not concern us. But the essential success, the success of the 
truth in becoming known, and finding its place in the world’s 
faith — that is something unspeakably precious and about which 
there should be not the slightest misgiving. And our relation to 
that success, however unknown it may be to us, our duty in 
_ making it possible by our faithfulness — that, too, should be in 
no state of uncertainty. The truth is safe, and has come to stay. 
And the New Church is safe and has come to stay if it is faithful 
tothe truth. And it is a fact that of those who have accepted 
the truths of the New Church, a surprisingly large number have 
been reached by indirect influences and agencies. Again and 
again it has happened that the tract or the book which we carried 
in all hope and enthusiasm to some person, falls into the hands | 
of some one else ; and that “‘some one else ” is the one who sees 
the truth of it. | 

We call those whom we know not, and often prove helpful to 
those by whom we were not known. For the truth is the Lord’s. 
And the promise is: “It shall not return unto Me void; but it 
shall do that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.”” And of the Lord as the truth it is written, 
‘“‘ He shall not fail nor be discouraged.” Every time we serve as 
agents in sending truth into the world, it must have its success. 
Not the success we have planned for it, perhaps, nor a success 
which we may ever see, but.none the less a success. For truth 
will not fail nor be discouraged. It will walk the earth until it 
finds the need for which it was born. Somewhere there is a 
need that awaits its coming and that will receive it. Near by, 
far off — what does it matter? If we see it prosper, if we see it 
- help some soul or some good cause, we can rejoice. And if it 
seems to be unheeded, or rejected, or pass wholly from our sight, 
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‘we can still believe that it is alive, and in the world somewhere 
—jin the heart of a child, in the memory of a friend, or, if not 
there, in some unsuspected life, and that it is working towards its 
unexpected, its unknown success. __ 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Ir is extremely difficult to be just with scientific men of any 
class when they go out of the field of their studies and form 
theories in regard to matters which their science does not deal 
with. Tyndall and Huxley, when they went beyond the actual © 
knowledge which they possessed, and became dogmatists as to 
what lay above it, lending their great names to the service of 
skepticism, brought upon themselves, and in some minds, upon 
science itself, a degree of obliquy. As soon as the first shock — 
of their atheistic words passed over, the reverent thought of 
Christendom began to ask, What do these men know about the 
_ divine things of which they speak so boldly and harshly? The 
answer was of course, They know nothing, and they are assu- 
ming that they know all. The result of this examination of scien- 
tific agnosticism has been to injure the reputation of scientific 
‘men who assume to deny what their eyes do not see, and perhaps 
they do not now receive the respect which their achievements in 
science deserve. 

So is it in the field of Biblical science. Men have labored 
and are still laboring with wonderful assiduity, and are doing 
magnificent work in the field of textual study. For this they 
deserve enduring praise; but, unfortunately, they do not stop 
here; they dogmatize. Some years ago the Fourth Gospel was 
impugned on grounds which certainly were not scientific, and 
many people, especially of a Unitarian type, were led to reject 
it. This led scholars like Ezra Abbot to point out that the 
trouble was not with the Gospel, but with the tendency in the 
minds of the critics to deny that the contents of it could be true. 
By his labors, and those of others whose scholarship was not ex- 
clusively scientific, the opposition to that Gospel was overcome, 
and the contest ended in absolute victory for the Gospels as they 
are. 
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‘The same tendency of the critic to reject some teachings of the 


Scriptures is now manifest in what is called the higher criticism. 


To those who are strongly prejudiced against the supernatural or 
miraculous, it seems impossible that the Old Testament can be 
true. The crossing of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, the over- 
throw of Jericho, the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, are spe- - 


_cimens of the historical statments which it seems to them impos- 


sible to accept, and by the side of these they place the Incar- 
nation and all such matters as the story of Jonah and of Daniel. 
By means of the suggestion that Scripture was very much 
worked upon by later hands in a superstitious age, and for pur- 
poses of sacerdotal power, it has become a common assertion 
that only a little of the Pentateuch is as old as the Exodus, and 
that the rest is made up from many other documents written dur- 
ing the exile, and put into their present form for the sake of es- 
tablishing the priesthood on a strong basis. ; 

So of the prophecies, it is held that there is not a word of pure 
prophecy, but that earnest men talked of what they saw going on. 
As for Daniel, there was no Daniel, but the book so-called con- 
sists of tales brought together at a very late day. For a long 
time it was hard to see how Ezra could have imposed his recent - 
compilation upon the people, leading them to believe that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, but this has now been solved by the sug- 
gestion that there was no Ezra! The doctrine of evolution is 
applied so rigidly that the main facts of Israelitish manny are 
reversed. 

It is difficult, as has been said, to be just to these men, because 
they seem to be talking of that which lies outside of their field 
of study. Especially those of Hebrew blood, and there are many 
such in high places, seem to ignore the deepest facts of the Scrip- 
tures and to labor for the vindication of the Jews from anything 
evil with which the Scriptures charge them.. Such men confess a 
warm dislike for the reproving prophets and geen their words 
with hostility. 

Before the reputation of these scholars in their own field of 
textual criticism, all students are so humbled that they are in- 
clined to accept all that is said as to matters wholly outside of 
this field and in regard to which these men simply dogmatize. 
Now it is well to be modest, and it is good to be docile; but, to 
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hastily accept the results of the higher criticism because of the 


great names in favor of it, is to do a wrong to the Sacred Scrip-_ 


tures themselves. If it is necessary to hide one’s light under a 
bushel in order to sit at the feet of these scholars, is it not better 
to let one’s light shine even if they are contemptuous? 


The New-Churchman takes his stand on two great facts which - 


give him firm footing : 


First, the Scriptures are not a teat God is not mocked. | 
The many statements to the effect that Moses and Joshua and 
Samuel and others wrote at the command of the Lord are not _ 


the false interpolations of crafty priests, put in to give a sem- 
blance of genuineness here and there. The great facts of the 
history of Israel must stand unchallenged, however unpleasant 
they may be to the Jewish partisan. The personalities of the 
men of the Bible cannot be eliminated for the sake of placing 
greater mén at the end than at the beginning. Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, David, Daniel, were men and not myths. Without in- 
sisting upon that which is not of vital importance, the general 
ground must be firmly held that we have in the Old Testament 
no “false decretals”” forged to confirm a sacerdotal claim, but 
the plain truth honestly told. | 


Secondly, the Scriptures are to us what they were to the Lord | 


Jesus Christ. He was not deceived. He did not find His bread 
of life in the chaff of fabricated history and prophecy. He did 
not live and labor and die to fulfil Scriptures which He misun- 
derstood through ignorance. In the synagogues of Galilee He 


did not expound the meaning of prophecies really meaningless. 


He did not answer and overcome evil spirits with quotations 
which were themselves the work of evil men. In the Sermon on 
the Mount He did not explain a Decalogue which was not what 
it seemed. He was never duped, although men exercised their 


utmost ingenuity. On the way to Emmaus He was neither inten- | 


tionally nor unintentionally deceiving the two when He explained 
the Scriptures, nor were the ten mistaken when their understand- 
ings were opened. 

These fundamental facts no one of our faith can for a moment 
- overlook, yet they seem to be both denied by the higher critics. 
To them the Scriptures are to a degree fraudulent, and the Lord 
was as one deceived. At present the force of these facts all of 
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them do not see. It seems easy to them to suppose the whole 
Jewish nation imposed upon by a few scribes. It seems easy to 


them to understand that the Lord knew only what the synagogue . 


schools taught. But we can see that a vastly greater credulity is 
required by them than by us, and that, sooner or later, the ab- 
surdity of their position will be seen. Then the history of the 
Johannine question will be repeated. Indeed scholars like 
Adolph Zahn, of Tiibingen, author of Eruste Blicke in den Wahn 
der Modernen Kritik — ‘Serious Glances into the Falsity of Mod- 
ern Criticism’ — are already indicating that the tide is turning 
in Germany, which instructs American critics. | 

In an article in the Sunday-School Times on “ The Contributions 
of Archzology to the Understanding of the Old Temament," 
Prof. Ira M. Price, D. D., says: — 


We are now certain that writing was not invented in the time of David 
and Solomon ; that it had been in use thousands of years before Joshua in- 
scribed the commandments in clay upon the altar at Shechem; that Moses 
was reared in a literary court, surrounded by an educated priesthood who 
were in possession of remarkable literary products of an older time; that, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries B. C., Asia and Africa carried on exten- 
sive literary correspondence by means of the cuneiform writing of Babylonia. 
We know also that Egypt has left us writings from the fourth dynasty—a 
date more than 4000 B.C. The illiterate argument has gone to pieces in the 
face of such facts. Literature has flourished in the earth for more than six 
thousand years. Writing was not unknown among civilized peoples after 
3000 B. C. Israel not able to produce such literature as the Old Testament 
contains, until very late in history! David wrote no psalms, because that age 
could not have produced such masterpieces as are attributed to him (Cheyne) ! 
Only a blindfolded critic could make such an assertion. . . . The indications 
are, that we must very soon reverse the scale, and see how far back we can 


locate the composition of the Old-Testament books, rather than how far 


down in the Maccabean period. 


In connection with these thoughts it always seems proper to 
allude to the strictly scientific work of archeology. The discov- 
ery of writing in Palestine far earlier than the time of Moses, has 
silenced assertions made as to the impossibility of writing in his 
day such records as the Pentateuch. The uncovering of the 
“treasure city” Pithom has confirmed the story of Israel in 
Egypt. The excavation upon the site of Lachish has verified 
statements of various kinds. The laying bare of the ancient 
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wall of Jerusalem shows the city to have been just what the Bible 
represents it. The most recent discovery, that of the name 
Israel on an Egyptian monument for the first time, may have far- 
reaching influence. A similar process of gradual verification has 
gone on with reference to uninspired ancient literature, Homer, | 
Herodotus, Josephus, and others. 

There has never been a truly scientific doubt as to the Scrip- 
tures, for scientific work in the field and not in the closet has 
always been confirmatory. Can any one hesitate to believe that, 
though critical theorizing may be adverse, real science will finally — 
prevail? “And the Word of our God shall stand forever.” 


a, W. 


“TRINITY IN UNITY.” 


Mr. CHARLES HiGHamM, of London, has examined, in the lib- 
rary of the British Museum, the original edition of the pamphlet 
which we reprinted in our last issue under the title of “A Signif- 
icant Document of 1729.” The title page of the original reads 
as follows : — 3 


‘TRINITY IN UNITY. 


In Answer to a great and Ingenious Lady, that asked, How she might have 
an Idea of the Divinity of Christ without a Notion of Two Gods. 


LONDON. 


Printed for J. Roberts, near the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, 
MDCCXXIX. 


Prick, Four PENCE. 


Mr. Higham is making inquiries for its author and will commu- 
nicate any information received. It will be seen that the original 
edition more fully states the writer’s object than the reprint of 
1839. The tract might usefully be reprinted again, if this ques- 
tion which occasioned it, and which still troubles Trinitarians, 
were made conspicuous as in the first instance, for the question 

can be answered in no other way. 
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BIBLICAL AND STUDIES. 


THE JOURNEYS OF THE LAST WINTER OF THE 
LORD’S LIFE. 


Four times the Lord went up to Jerusalem during the last six 
months of His life: to the feast of Tabernacles in October, to 


the feast of Dedication in December, to the raising of Lazarus 


later in the winter, and to the Passover in the early spring. 


_ The events of His work in Galilee are described by Matthew, 


Mark, and Luke. To them Galilee was His own country, and 
Nazareth His own city. His work and words in Judea are chiefly 
recorded by John. To him Judea was the Lord’s country. There 
He was born, in Bethlehem the city of His ancestors, there He 
was to establish His kingdom, there in Jerusalem were spoken 
the discourses that were most deeply impressed upon John’s 
heart. And when from Samaria the Lord went on to Galilee in- 
stead of returning to Judea, John gives as the reason, that Jesus 
Himself testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own country. 

But it is noticeable that besides giving an account of the work 
in Galilee, Luke relates with special emphasis several journeys 
to Judea, which are mentioned by no one else. Immediately 


after the visit of the Angel Gabriel, he says that “ Mary arose in 
_ these days and went into the hill country with haste, into a city 


of Judah, and entered into the house of Zacharias and saluted 
Elizabeth.” And Elizabeth said, “ Whence is this to me, that 
the mother of my Lord should come to me? For behold, when 
the voice of thy seinen came into my ears, the babe leaped i in 


_ my womb for joy.” 


Again it is Luke that tells of the going up to Bethlehem for 
enrolment, and of the birth at Bethlehem, and the babe lying in 
the manger. And it is Luke who describes the Passover journey 
of the boy of twelve, and His beginning His Father’s work in the 
temple in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and ask- 
ing them questions. Thus the Gospel by Luke occupies an in- 


termediate place between Matthew and Mark on the one hand, 
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which treat mainly of the divine work in the natural plane of con- 


duct, and John on the other, which treats of the presence of the 


Heavenly Father in the soul and of life from Him. Luke treats 
of both these, but mainly for the sake of giving the connecting 
link between them, which is the work of the spiritual rational 
mind. 

The roads between Galilee and Judea pass either through Sa- 
maria, or around Samaria on the east, ——— the Jordan coun- 
try. We are taught: — . 


By Samaria, where the Israelites were, is signified the spiritual church, in 
which spiritual good, which is the good of charity toward the neighbor, is the 
essential. But by Jerusalem, where the Jews were, is signified the celestial 
church, in which celestial good, which is the good of love to the Lord, is the 
essential. . . . To spiritual good, which is the good of charity toward the 
neighbor, is opposed infernal evil, which is the evil of the love of the world; 
and to celestial good is opposed diabolical evil, which is the evil of the love 


of self. (Apocalypse Explained, 653.) 


But by the Samaritans who would not receive the Lord, and 
compelled Him to turn aside to the other road, are meant those 
who are in falsities of doctrine ; and then the lower eastern road 
may mean a more gentile state, free from such falsities, and open 
to the spiritual truth. 

The discourses delivered on these j journeys, many of which are 
recorded by Luke alone, may therefore be expected to relate to 


the life of charity, and the opposing love of the world; as the dis- _ 
courses recorded by John do so plainly relate to the love of the — 


Lord and the opposing love of self. But as charity consists in 
a love of doing good with no regard to self, which no one can 
have but by faith in the Lord, and with a sensible acknowledg- 
ment that it is from the Lord, therefore these journeys all lead 
to Jerusalem, and the new life of charity is there received i in the 
state of love to the Lord. _ 

The events and discourses in Jerusalem during that last winter 
are most fully given by John. The events and discourses of the 
last journey only are recorded by Matthew and Mark; but to 
these Luke adds those of the other journeys also; and to put 
these in their right relation with the events in Jerusalem recorded 
by John, is the chief purpose of this paper. 
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To the feast of Tabernacles, we are told that the Lord went 
“not openly, but as it were in secret,” appearing suddenly and 


unexpectedly “about the midst of the feast.” As He went se-. 


cretly no-discourses by the way are recorded, and probably none 
were publicly delivered. After the feast of Tabernacles, I agree 
with Andrews’s later conclusion that He went immediately to 
Czsarea Philippi, and to the Transfiguration. For the feast of 
Tabernacles was the feast of the ingathering of the ripe fruits at 
the end of the year. To Him it was the recognition of the ripen- 
ing of the oil of the divine love and the wine of the divine wis- 
dom in His heart, and that the time was at hand to put off from 
Him all that was not of God. This fulness of the Divine in Him 
-He therefore manifested in the Transfiguration, where His face 
did shine as the sun, and His raiment was white as the light; 
and at the same time He began to show His disciples how that 
He must goto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the chief 
priests and scribes, and be slain, and the third day He should 
rise again ; and because “the days were well-nigh come that He 
should be received up; He steadfastly set His face to go to Jeru- 
salem.” And then immediately He sent out the seventy disciples, 
two and two, into every city and place whither He Himself would 
come — indicating by their number the character of their mission, 
to prepare men for a new Sabbath life of charity and good work 
from His presence. 

Immediately after their report of their work, Luke tells the par- 
able of the man that fell among thieves — illustrating the manner 
in which they who were touched by the holiness of the Divine 
Presence at Jerusalem, and would carry it with them into good 
natural life, were waylaid and robbed by the Jews themselves, 
and stripped of everything good that they had hoped to enjoy. 
And then, as if this parable had been spoken during the ascent 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, we find the Lord received into the 
house of a certain woman .named Martha, whose sister, called 
Mary, sat at Jesus’ feet and heard His word. 

It cannot be affirmed positively that this was at the time of the 
feast of Dedication ; but this is the natural conclusion from the 
sequence in which it is placed by Luke, and the fact of the Lord's 
presence at that feast as related by John. 


The feast of the Dedication was a celebration of the rescue of 
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the sacred altar from its pollution with swine’s flesh by the Greek 
soldiers, and its reconsecration to the God of Israel. The pollu- 


ted stones were taken away, the altar was rebuilt with fresh stones, _ 


and then was consecrated anew. The Lord sanctioned the feast 
by His presence ; and to Him it was a symbol of the total putting 
off of the swinish Jewish nature which still adhered to Him, and 
the rebuilding of His Human from the Divine, which then should 
abide in it forever. It is this that is meant by His answer to the 
Greeks who sought to see Him: “ The hour is come that the Son 
of Man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” : 
The Jews then sought to kill Him, but as the time was not 
quite ripe, and the preparation not yet complete, He “ went away 
again beyond Jordan into the place where John at first baptized, 


and there He abode. ... And many believed on Him there” — 


(JOHN x. 40, 42). This was by the Jordan, on the road that runs 
east of the Jordan between Galilee and Judea. This was the 
road which must be taken if one would avoid passing through 
Samaria. And this the Lord did, because the Samaritans would 
not receive Him, since His face was as though He would go to 


Jerusalem. The woman of Samaria had represented a spiritual | 


church from those who would receive truths from the Lord. But 
the city of the Samaritans who would not receive Him, Sweden- 
borg says, represents the false doctrine of those who reject the 
Lord (Apocalypse Explained, 223). He did not permit James and 
John to condemn them, perhaps because their false idea of Jeru- 
salem and what could be expected from it, might yet be removed. 
But “ He went to another village ;” apparently turning down to 


the eastern road by the Jordan, which may be taken to represent 


a parallel but more gentile state, not infested with falsities, but 
capable of receiving spiritual truths from the Lord, and becoming 
a state of spiritual charity. 

This had occurred at the beginning of the journey to the feast 
of Dedication. And after the feast He returned again to the 
place beyond Jordan, and abode there. And here were continued 
the discourses which exposed the evil nature of the Jewish life of 
selfish greed, and judged it, preparing the way for the full life of 
charity from God. (LUKE xi.-xiii. 21.) 
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He taught His.disciples to pray for the essential things of life 
from God, and enjoined earnestness and persistence in prayer, 


_ with the promise that the Heavenly Father would give the Holy — 


Spirit to those who thus asked it of Him. He cast out the dumb 
spirit — the regard for self which prevented making full acknowl- 
edgment of God from the heart; exposing also the wickedness of 
those who believed in no other restraint of evil than that bya 
deeper evil. He spoke of Jonah as representing the Jewish un- 


- willingness to communicate the saving truth from God to the 


nations of the world, and of Himself as performing the duty ~ 
which they refused. He showed that the devout appearances of 
the Pharisees had nothing of internal goodness, but covered the 
total destruction of the life of charity. Then in the discourse 
which has so much in common with the sermon on the Mount, 
He taught His disciples to fear not them that kill the body, but 
fear only to sin against God ; to care not for the treasures of the 
world, but only for the kingdom of heaven ; to be faithful through 
whatever might come, and watch for their Lord ; to: be willing to 
suffer hard things, that they might be purified from evil. Then 
He told of the need of repentance lest all should perish; of the 


_ fig-tree which He was tilling, that it might bear fruit if it would, 


but which after all must be cut down. The woman, a daughter 
of Abraham, bound for eighteen years, was to Him a representa- 
tive of the affection for truth in simple people, with capacity for 
heaven in it, now totally bound by the teaching of forms and not 
life, to which He brought freedom and health. 

Perhaps it was at this point that the summons came from Mar- 
tha and Mary: “Behold, he whom thou lovest is sick ;” and after 
two days He said to His disciples, Let us go into Judea again. 


- For now He took up His journey, and went through the cities 


and villages, teaching, and journeying toward Jerusalem — that 
Jerusalem which killed the prophets, and stoned them which were 
sent unto her. He was still in Herod’s country beyond the Jor- 
dan. He was threatened with death at Herod’s hands; He was — 
to die at Jerusalem; but to the very end He would cast out 
devils and do cures. He would have saved the children of Jeru- 
salem ; but they were not willing ; and now their end was at hand, 
and He would raise up a new church. He told of the humble 
who would be exalted, and of the exalted who would be abased ; 
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of the marriage supper which the Father had provided, which 
should be given to those in the streets and lanes, the highways 
and hedges, being refused by those who were bidden ; and of the 
need of laying down the self-life to the uttermost, in order to be 
His disciples. In the beautiful parables of the lost sheep, the 
silver piece, and the younger son, He told of the love of the 
Heavenly Father to save every innocent affection for good and 
for truth, and to bring back the race so far strayed into evil, to 
their home in heaven. In the parable of the rich man and his 


steward, He showed how men were wise in using the goods en- 


trusted to them for future worldly prosperity, and enjoined upon 


them to use them all for the increase of heavenly life. And 


finally, as I think, when climbing the hills from Jericho toward 
Bethany, where Lazarus already lay dead in the sepulchre, He 
told of the rich man clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously, at whose gate the poor beggar lay hoping for crumbs 


— picturing the gentile world about, in whom the sense of the 


life of charity from God was even now expired, who had longed 
for some true knowledge of God, such as the Jews had in abund- 
ance in the Word, but had looked for it in vain. And then in 
calling Lazarus from the grave, He showed how the presence of 
God in Him would again give to the world the life of pure love 
for the neighbor. 


From Bethany He went “unto a country near to the wilder- 


ness, into a city called Ephraim, and there continued with His 
disciples.” Ephraim appears to have been in northern Judea, 
upon the borders of the wilderness that stretched down toward 
the Jordan, and not far from the borders of Samaria. When next 
the Lord resumed His journey, now for the last time, it is said in 
LUKE xvii. 11, that “as He went to Jerusalem, He passed through 
the midst of Samaria and Galilee.” This perhaps should be ren- 
dered, as in the margin of the Revision, “ between Samaria and 
Galilee.” That is, He went down to the valley of Bethshan which 
lay in Galilee, near the border of Samaria, and through this to 
His old starting place where John at first baptized; for Beth- 
abara lay close by this valley, across the Jordan, a little to the 
north. At any rate the latter part of the journey is through 
Jericho, and the discourses are mainly the same as are reported 
also by Matthew and Mark, as delivered “in the coasts of Judea, 
by the farther side of the Jordan.” (Marr. xix. 1: MARK x. i.) 
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But it was while He was passing between Samaria and Galilee, 
that there met Him ten men-who were lepers, one of whom was 
a Samaritan, who was the only one who returned to give thanks 
for the cleansing which was common to them all. The going ~ 
down to the border of Galilee, is the taking up the connection 
with the natural plane of conduct. The ten lepers represent the 
consciousness that without connection with the Divine the early 
remains of religion and good conduct are dead. The Samaritan 
is a new rational perception that they can be made alive by the 


- Lord in His Human. Apparently in this same part of the way, 


He taught of the kingdom of God coming interiorly, as He had 
formerly taught the Samaritans that God is a Spirit; and gave 
the warning to His disciples of the coming judgment, and the 
necessity for constant prayer, in the spirit of the — and not 
of the Pharisee. 

And then, apparently resuming the southward journey east of — 


the Jordan, occurred the series of incidents and discourses re- 


ported in nearly the same language by the three synoptic writers, 
all of which are intended to show clearly to the spiritual reason 
the relation between the natural human, so fully developed by 
the life in Galilee, and the Divine Love with which it was to be 


united through the sufferings at Jerusalem. 


They include the blessing of little children ; the chine to the 
young man, rich in virtues as well as in wonkdly goods, to sell all 
that he had and give to the poor, and follow Him; the full pre- 
diction of the shameful death which He was to suffer; the open- 
ing the eyes of the blind, to see something of the kingdom of 
God which was at hand. A few other incidents are reported by 
Matthew and Mark; but Luke alone tells of the salvation that 
came to the house of Zaccheus, who, like the young man met at 
the beginning of the journey, was very rich, but who was chief 
among the publicans, and reckoned a sinner-; who was little of, 
stature, and claimed no elevation but that of the sycamine tree; 
but who still had childhood’s innocence within him, represented 
by his being called “a son of Abraham,” and was so touched by 
the goodness of the Lord that of his own accord he gave half of 
his goods to the poor, and restored fourfold that which he might 
have taken wrongfully. <A type, this seems to me, of all the fruit- 
age of this journey. | | | 
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And then, Luke tells us, as He went before, ascending up to | 


Jerusalem, He gave them the parable of the nobleman who went 
into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return ; 
by which He taught those who had received His words that the 
truths He had committed to them each must live as of himself, 
through trials and darkness as when the Lord is absent; and that 
what they so lived, and not what they merely knew, ‘would have 
life and ——— from the Lord in His kingdom. 


JOHN Worcester. 


LAZARUS. 


On the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives and near the road 
to Jericho stands the village of Bethany. It is only fifteen fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, and was the scene of some of the most 
endearing acts in the last days of our Lord’s earthly life. It was 
the home of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, whom the Lord raised 
from the dead. From Bethany the Lord commenced his triumphal 
entrance into Jerusalem. It was his nightly resting-place during 


the period just before his passion. Here was the house of Simon — 


the leper, at which a supper was made for Him, and where Mary 


- anointed, Him with the precious ointment.' Some think Simon 


may have been the father of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, or pos- 


_sibly the husband of Martha. From this village the Lord as- 


cended up into heaven. The village has been termed “ remark- 
ably beautiful,” “the perfection of retirement and repose,” “ of 
seclusion and lovely peace.” The derivation of the name is not 
settled, being given as, house of dates, of sorrow, and of the afflicted. 


The house of Lazarus, of Simon, and the sepulchre of Lazarus — 


are still pointed out. Some believe Lazarus to have been the 
rich young man who came asking the Lord what he must do to 
inherit eternal life. Also that he was the young man mentioned 
by Mark who fled naked at the time of the Lord’s apprehension. 


But many of the things said of those who lived at Bethany are — 


mere conjectures. 
But in the third year of the Lord’s public ministry, after the 


feast of Dedication, which began on the twenty-fifth of Chisleu, | 
our December, and lasted eight days, because the Jews sought. 
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again to take Him, the Lord “ went away again beyond Jordan 
into the place where John at first baptized; and there he abode. 
And many resorted unto him, and said, John did no miracle: but 
all things that John spake of this man were true. And many be- 
lieved on him there” (JOHN x. 40-42). This place is called in 
Joun i. 28, “ Bethabara beyond Jordan.” It is supposed to be 
‘mentioned in JupceEs vii. 24: “And Gideon sent -messengers 
throughout all mount Ephraim, saying, Come down against the 
Midianites, and take before them the waters unto Beth-barah, 
and Jordan.” We are also told that the most ancient manuscripts 
have “ Bethany ” for Bethabara in JoHN i. 28, making a “ Beth- 
any beyond Jordan,” as well as the one near Jerusalem. 

While the Lord is at this Bethany beyond Jordan, He is called 
back by a message of pressing import from the Bethany on the 
Mount of Olives. “Now acertain man was sick, named Laza- 
tus, of Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister Martha. It was 
that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped His 
feet with her hair, whose- brother Lazarus was sick. Therefore 
his sisters sent unto, Him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick. . When Jesus heard that, He said: This sickness 
is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God 
might be glorified thereby. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her — 
sister, and Lazarus.” (JOHN xi. 1-§.) 

The familiar and minutely described raising of Lazarus from 
the dead follows. The Lord raised the son of the widow of Nain 
and the daughter of Jairus, mentioned, the first, by Luke, and the 
second, by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but the most remarkable 
case of Lazarus is found only in John. It is thought by some 
that the Synoptic Gospels omitted to notice the raising of Lazarus 
because he was still living when those Gospels were written, and 
it was not deemed prudent to stir up opposition against him by 
rehearsing what at the time aroused the anger of the Jews. “The 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to death, 
because by reason of him many of the Jews went away, and be- 
lieved on Jesus.” (JOHN xii. 10, 11.) 

Commentators have much discussed the question as to whether 
Lazarus was really dead, the soul having actually left the body ; 
or whether it was a case of a deep sleep or suspended animation. 
Then, if the soul had actually left the body, and the body was in 
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a condition of mortification, it has been held that divine power 
even could not have restored it to life. But it may be said that 


the belief that decay had already commenced in the body was 
the opinion of Martha. Such may not have been actually the — 


case. But we ought not for a moment to doubt the ability of the 
Lord to do whatever was needed to be done to raise from the 
dead, and it is idle to make difficulties and to consider circum- 
stances which are themselves unknown to us. Suffice it to say, 


_ that a man was believed after a sickness to have died. He was 


wrapped in the grave clothes, and put in the sepulchre, where he 
had lain now four days. He was called out of the tomb by the 
word of the Lord, “ Lazarus, come forth.” 

This resurrection was indeed a restoration to life in the natural 


and not in the spiritual world. But as the Jews believed that 


this was the resurrection, it convinced those willing to be con- 
vinced that the Lord did have power to raise the dead. His own 
resurrection into the spiritual world, and the teachings of the 
Lord and His apostles afterwards, revealed the real truth of the 
matter, although the Christian Church has never fully understood 
the doctrine of the resurrection, and by some it has been greatly 
falsified. But the resurrection of the widow’s son, the daughter 
of Jairus, and of Lazarus who had actually been buried, were the 
beginning of bringing life and immortality to light, and so of lift- 
ing from humanity the burden of a terrible doubt and anxiety 
respecting man’s fate after death, which is now fully made known 
in the doctrines of the New Church. 

Our Lord’s tender compassion and deep sympathy for the sor- 
rowing sisters are most affecting, and have been the themes and 
occasions for beautiful and consoling Christian instruction for 
centuries. ‘“ Jesus groaned in spirit and wept.” This leads us 
to feel that something far deeper and more important in the wel- 
fare of humanity was involved here than the natural death and 
resurrection of Lazarus. ‘‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in the first resurrection ; on such the second death hath no power, 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ” (REv. xx. 6). 
“ Their part shall be in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death” (Rev. xxi. 8). There is a 
death of the soul, the second death, as well as of the body, the 
first death. There is a resurrection to spiritual life, the first res- 
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urrection, as well as a continuation of life after natural death, in. 
the spiritual world, the second resurrection. 

All men, whatever their character, will live forever. This being 
true, it is clear that the Lord must be principally concerned in 
man’s spiritual resurrection, or regeneration. The natural death 
of Lazarus was but temporary, the spiritual death of a man is 
eternal, unless he receives from the Lord spiritual life in this 
world. This is what most moved our Lord. He wept over 
man’s spiritual death. 

We learn that six days before the passover the Lord came to 


- Bethany, and Lazarus sat at the table with the Lord during the 


supper there made when Mary anointed Him. There is also a 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the only parable in which 
the name of a person is mentioned. Swedenborg puts all these 
three circumstances together in the life of Lazarus, his resurrec- 


tion, his being the poor man of the parable, and his sitting at the 


table with the Lord, and admits us into the interior meaning of 
it all : — | 


By “the poor man” are signified those within the church who are in but 


little good, from ignorance of truth ; and who still long to be instructed. The 


reason he was called “ Lazarus ” was from the Lazarus who was raised again 
by the Lord; and of whom it is said that the Lord loved him; and that he 
was His friend; and that he reclined with the Lord at the table. That he 
wanted to be filled with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table, signi- 


- fied his longing to learn a few truths from those within the church who were 


in abundance. (Arcana Ceelestia, 9231.) 


By “ Lazarus the poor man” are meant the gentiles, who have not the 
Word. That these were despised and rejected by the Jews, is meant by Laz- . 
arus being cast forth at the porch of the rich man, full of sores. The reason 
why the gentiles were meant by “ Lazarus” was that the gentiles were loved 
by the Lord; and Lazarus who was resuscitated from the dead, was loved by 
the Lord; and was called His friend, and reclined at the table with the Lord. 
(Doctrine Concerning the Sacred Scripture, 40.) 


By “ Lazarus ” who was cast forth at the vestibule of the rich man, and who 
longed to be filled with the crumbs which fell from his table, are meant all 
whom the Lord loves because they long for truths from a spiritual affection. 

. - The Lord loved a certain person called Lazarus, whom He also raised 
from the dead . . . on which account Lazarus (the poor man) was so called 


by the Lord. (Apocalypse Explained, 137.) 


Lazarus is said to be the same as Eleazar, one of the sons of 
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Aaron, who signifies “the doctrinals derived from the doctrine 
_ itself of charity’ (Arcana Ceelestia, 7230). In a word then, Laz- 

arus signifies “all who seek for truths from a spiritual affection.” 
This was what was dead, and which the Lord restored to life. 
There is a vast difference between a natural and a spiritual affec- 
tion for the truth. All men naturally love the truth when it will 
minister to their reputed erudition, to their profit, their power, 
and their glory among their fellowmen. As such a love for the 
truth might be in the hearts of even evil men, it may be said that 
this love has never died, but was very much alive in our Lord’s 
day, and even now. But a man has a spiritual affection for the 
truth when he has the Lord and the worship of Him, and the 


good of his neighbor, in view. If we long for the truth for the | 


sake of repentance, reformation, regeneration, and that we may 
perfect our own lives and be more useful to others by whatever 
means in our power, then we have a spiritual affection for the 
truth. We regard the truth as the most precious of all things we 


can possess, since it is the means of acquiring heavenly and eter- _ 


nal life for ourselves and others. 

There is a call in the church for more love, fire, zeal, earnest- 
ness, emotion, or enthusiasm. Here we have all this in its ex- 
actly right form, a spiritual affection for truth : — 


_ Intelligence and wisdom from the Lord inflow into the spiritual affection 
for truth from the Lord; for the affection of every one receives and imbibes 
things congenial with itself, as a sponge does water. The reason why the 
spiritual affection of truth is from the Lord alone, is because the Lord is 
Divine Truth in heaven and the church, for it proceeds from Him, and inas- 
much as He loves to lead every one to Himself and to save him, and this can 


only be effected by the knowledges of good and truth from the Word, there- . 


fore He loves to implant them in man, and to make them principles of his 
life, for thus and no otherwise He can lead man to Himself and save him. 


(Apocalypse Explained, 118.) 


Hence to Martha the Lord said, “Thy brother shall rise 
again.” Martha said unto Him, “I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection at the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in Me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die. Believest thou this? She saith unto Him, 


Yea, Lord, I believe that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, | 
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who should come into the world.” Men were spiritually dead. Of 
them it might be said: “ Lord, by this time he stinketh, for he 
hath been dead four days.” Four, like two, signifies conjunction, 
here a conjunction of evil and falsity producing spiritual corrup- | 
tion, and making it doubtful whether life could be restored. But 
Jesus saith unto Martha: “Said I not unto thee, that if thou. 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” 

When Jesus heard that Lazarus was sick, He said: “ This sick- 
ness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be glorified thereby.” Though man were dead in 
trespasses and sins, the Lord of life and glory was in the world 


to extend to man, in his deep distress, spiritual life. Martha and 


Mary, the sisters of Lazarus, were still alive, and it was through 
their appeals to the Lord that Lazarus was restored to life. The 
faculty of believing in and loving the.Lord, the two great human 
capacities — understanding and will— whence man has rationality 
and freedom, the Lord had preserved in mankind, and by means 
of them man could acquire from the Word knowledges of good 
and truth, and could live according to them, whence he would 
receive from the Lord spiritual affection for the truth which is the 
resurrection and the life of the soul. Thus could the Lord say: 
‘‘ Lazarus, come forth.” And, bound feet and hands with grave 
clothes, and his face bound about with a napkin, could further — 
say: “ Loose him, and let him go.” : 

The rich man, the man who only knows much, was in hell; the 
poor man, he who knows little, but lives according to that little, 
was in heaven. Lazarus sat with the Lord at the table. Hence 
we read: “ And they shall come from the east and from the west, 
and from the north and from the south, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God” (LUKE xiii. 29). There is some delight and 
satisfaction in knowing the truth. There is a resurrection from 
death to life, and heavenly peace and happiness, in doing what 


we know to be the truth. This is the meaning of the story of 


Lazarus, wherever we find him. 
A. F. Frost. 
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THE PHOTOTYPED PROPHETS AND PSALMS. 


WE hail with great satisfaction the advent of this beautiful 


manuscript edition of Summaria Sensus Interni Librorum Pro- 
pheticorum et Psalmorum Davidis. Opus Posthumum Emanuelis 
Swedenborg, Servi Domini. Philadelphia, in Academia Nove Ec- 
clesia. The manuscript has but twenty-five pages, yet these are 
very long, about eighteen inches, and therefore it was well to do 
it by itself. The process is much better adapted to the purpose 
than that employed in the work by Dr. R. L. Tafel, because no 
retouching or mending of any kind is required. The result is a 
very legible copy of the original, absolutely unchanged. It is 
handsomely bound in white vellum. 

Upon examination one sees here and there blotches due to 
time, but these are few. This work was never prepared for the 
press, but it fills a unique place among the works of Swedenborg, 
containing as it does the internal meaning of nearly half of the 
whole Word in summary form. As soon as it was published by 
Hindmarsh its usefulness began, and it has passed through sev- 
eral editions, but a more perfect one can now be made in the 
Latin, and so we shall have in time a more perfect translation. 

_ The text shows few erasures, but enough to show that it had 
been carefully revised and corrected by the author. It is inter- 
esting to notice that his corrections are rather in numerical ref- 
erences than in the actual text. He wrote Hoschia after Haggai 
and then erased it and put in the right word Sacharias, but rarely 
did he modify a sentence except in speaking of PsaLms iii. iv. 
and xcix., where we can read his first writing and then what he 
wrote after erasing it. Annexed to the manuscript however is a 
summary of GEN. i. to xii., all of which is crossed out and re- 
written. 

We congratulate the Academy upon this successful work, and 
are glad to believe that the same process will be used in going 
on to produce other manuscripts by the combined resources of 
English and American organizations. ‘ 

The price of this volume is but three dollars. We hope that 
its sale will reimburse the publishers. It is to be obtained of | 
Carl Hj. Asplundh, No. 1821 Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. F.. W. 
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ERROR OF TYPE IN “DIVINE LOVE AND 
WISDOM,” 320. 


In “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 320, a recent translation 


reads :— 


But the truth that man is a microcosm or little universe, because the cre- 
ated universe viewed as to uses is in image a man, cannot come into the 
thought and from that into the knowledge of any one on earth from the idea 


‘of the universe as seen in the spiritual world; consequently it can be corrob- 


orated only by an angel who is in the spiritual world or by some one to whom 
it has been granted to be in that world and to see the things which are there. 


We have quoted it as it reads, and this is a very close and 
faithful rendering of the Latin; but it clearly is a non seguitur, 
for it first says that this fact cannot be understood in the spiritual 
world and then that only an inhabitant of that world does under- 
stand it. What is really meant is not in doubt, for we are always 
taught that it is the view of a society in the other world which 
clearly shows that it is as one man. Thus we read :—- 


That heaven as one whole represents one man is an arcanum not yet known 
in the world, but very well known in the heavens. To know this fact specific- 
ally and particularly is the chief thing in the intelligence of the angels in 
heaven. (Heaven and Hell, 59.) 


Several paragraphs on this point might be quoted if necessary, 
but it is sufficient to refer to ‘“ Divine Providence,” 64, and “True 
Christian Religion,” 65. Yet “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 320, 
as now read, contradicts this and is a contradiction to itself. 
Others have seen this and consequently we find in the translation 
of Drs. Wilkinson and Tafel : — hee 


But that a man is a microcosm or little universe on the ground that the 
created universe viewed as to uses is man in an image, cannot enter into the 
thought and so come to the knowledge of any one except from the idea of 
the universe as seen in the spiritual world, etc. 


We have italicized the word except which has been supplied. 
Another translation has “but” with the same force. This is 
certainly right, and it is to be regretted that the Latin-English 
edition should have given the passage as we quoted it, for it 
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should stand as a critical edition. This case illustrates the need 
of consulting former translations and editions when doing such 
work in the hope that it will be final. 

Since this note was written the Rotch edition has appeared, 
and here the word “except” is inserted, as by Wilkinson and 
Tafel, and a foot-note says : — 


Except is wanting in the Latin, but appears to be intended. 
T. F, W. 


ERROR OF TYPE IN “TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION,” 43. 


READERS of the translations of T. C. R., 43, will notice a 
singular phrase, which seems to be due to an unnoticed typo- 
graphical error. This paragraph describes the three essentials of 
love and then speaks of each in order. In speaking of the 
second it says : — | 

That the second essential of the love of God is to will to be one with others, 


is acknowledged in view of His conjunction with the angelic heaven, with the © 


church on earth, with every individual there, and with every good and truth 
which enters into and forms man and the church. Love regarded in itself is 
but a seeking for conjunction. Therefore, in order that this essential of love 
might be obtained, God created man in His image and likeness, with which 
conjunction might be had, as is plain from the Lord’s words that He willed to 
be one with them, He in them and they in Him, and that the love of God 
might be in them. (JOHN xvii. 21-23, 26.) 

The translations have, instead of the phrase “this essential of 
love,”’ the strange expression “this object of the essence of love.’ 
The reason for this is that the Latin reads hoc essentiae amoris, 
and this has been regarded as right. But that is not the author’s 
usage. He uses the plainest style, and, if he had meant to intro- 
duce the object of the essence of love, he would “_— said it in 
full. 

Our suggestion is simply that the 7 has been omitted from 
essentiae by mistake. In the original edition of this paragraph 
tertium is spelled ¢drtium, and beatificare is spelled beaficare. 
Theré is at least one such error of the types to every page of the 
book. What is so likely as that the unexpected hoc essentiae, 
which has to be translated so arbitrarily and obscurely, is really 
hoc essentiale, meaning simply ¢his essential, that is, the second ? 


T. F. w. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Henry Woop’s PHILOSOPHY.* 


Of all the prominent advocates of healing by mental influence, 
Mr. Henry Wood seems to us to stand easily at the head. He 
writes with force and elegance, and in a sincere and earnest spirit 


which is worthy of all praise. His thought is also free from 


many of the absurdities and crudities by which some other writ- 
ings on the same subject are disfigured. There are not a few 
paragraphs in this latest book which New-Churchmen might read 
with approval. In some of his most important general ideas he 


shows himself to be in agreement with Swedenborg’s teachings. 


For example, nothing could be more positive than his affirma- 
tion that the soul is the real man, and that the body is only a 
covering. This thought he also carries, as Swedenborg does, into 
the whole realm of nature, pointing out that the inner world is 
the world of causes, and the outer world the world of effects. 
The following extracts may serve as illustrations: — _ 


No man has ever seen his friend, or even himself. It is the unseen which 
is the real and substantial. The world has been mistaken in regarding man 
as a material being. This belief is the basic reason for his ever-present fric- 
tions and trials. He expects\to be a soul after a certain event called death, 
but that he is the same here and now does not occur to him. (p. 92.) 

To overcome the crass materialism in which the world is at present in- 
thralled, man must continually affirm, not only to his fellows, but to himself, 
that he is a spiritual, and not a material, entity. He must iterate and reiter- 
ate this great truth, until it is supremely installed in the kingdom of mind 
He is not a body having a soul, but a soul having a body. (p. 94.) 

Nature is a revelator. The kingdom of spirit is coextensive with her i 
minion, and shines through it. (p. 63.) 

‘Everything is soulful. Shapes and colors are delightful to the tien that 
we grasp their plasticity to spiritual moulding from within. (p. 65.) 

A true translation of nature is not a mental construction, an allegory, or a 
fancy, but a vision of living reality working out its grand purpose. (p. 69.) 


Little exception can be taken to these statements. Further- 


* Studies in the Thought World, or Practical Mind Art. By HENRY Woop. 
Boston: Lee and Shepherd. 1896. pp. 266. 4 
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more, there is throughout this author’s writings a thoroughly 
hopeful spirit which holds that all things are working together for 
good. We are glad to recognize the value of many suggestions 
which he throws out. That all man’s life, physical as well as 
Spiritual, is to be helped by cultivating good mental states, and 
by coming into proper relations with the divine order of things, 
cannot be doubted. Nor do we question the utility of his pre- 
scription when he says, — 


Take some available hour each day, and quietly and restfully be alone in 
the silence. Bar out all current events, anxieties, and sensations, and retire 
to the inmost sanctuary of soul. Bring in the highest ideals that one wishes 
embodied, and sit face to face with them. (p. 142.) 


Our restless and intense modern life does truly need its mo- 
ments of quiet meditation, as a result of which it cannot be 
questioned that mind and body, in cooperation with each other, 
would come into more healthy states. It is for this purpose, 
among others, that the Lord has given us the Holy Scriptures, by 
means of which, as we are taught in the revelations made to the 
New Church, man may have conjunction with the Lord and con- 


sociation with angels. Passages from the divine book are there- . 


fore especially adapted to composing the thoughts, and inducing 
restful and orderly conditions. We could wish that Mr. Wood 
had recognized this fact, and given them their rightful place 


among his “ideal suggestions.” As it is, however, we are not. 


disposed to deny that any true forms of statement which empha- 
size the reality of spiritual life, and man’s dependence on the 
Divine, may be of service; though-we confess that the particular 
phrases selected by Mr. Wood are not generally those which we 
should have chosen. | 

Another point on which we are glad to record our general 
agreement with this author, is his recognition of the fact that 
there are regions of the human mind beyond or within the actual 
consciousness. We do not mean to say that we accept all his 
ideas on this subject, but as regards the general principle involved 
we are at one with him. There is in the book before us a chap- 
ter entitled ‘“‘The Sub-conscious Mind,” from which we quote the 
following paragraph, as illustrating the general trend of his 
thought. | 
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If we look upon a lake, we see only that insignificant portion which is upon 


the surface. Below is perhaps ninety-nine hundreths of its volume, beyond 


observation. In like manner the sub-conscious mentality contains layer upon — 


layer, and deep below deep. As occasion offers, memory is able to plunge in 
and bring some things to the surface; but these, all included, comprise but a 
mere fraction of the contents of this great hidden storehouse. On rare occa- 
sions, however, some great emergency—perhaps most often observed in a 
drowning experience — draws back the sub-conscious Curtain, and the ego 
gains a quick panoramic view of the thoughts and transactions of a lifetime. 
This phenomenon, though rare, is exceedingly significant. It proves that no 
mental picture, or even thought, has been obliterated. They are only tempo- 
rarily out of sight. (pp. 252, 253) 


That man is helped by such knowledge of himself as is ob- 
tained through discerning these broader reaches of his being, 
cannot be doubted. This deeper insight will enhance his appre- 


hension of the spiritual part of his nature, as that which is most. 


vital and essential. So we gladly give credit to Mr. Wood for 
putting forth many wholesome ideas which are in harmony with 
New-Church truth and can hardly fail to be useful to those who 
are unacquainted with Swedenborg’s teachings. 

But having said this much in favor of the doctrines set forth in 
the volume under consideration, we are compelled to add that we 
cannot go with the author in all the deductions which he draws 
from his general premises. 

In the first place, we must take exception to the extent of the 
influence which he claims that the mind exercises over the body. 
If we understand him aright, there would be, under normal con- 
ditions, no need of any other than mental influence in promoting 
or restoring physical health. Our belief is, and we understand 
the same to be the teaching of the New Church, that, if the body 


is to be rightly cared for, there must be cooperation on the plane 


of nature, as well as influx from the region of mind. As there 
is no efficient action without reaction, no internal or spiritual life 
without an external environment, so must all subjective influence 


be supplemented by some auxiliary effort from the outside. The 


curative forces of nature which work from within need: to have 
due help given them from without, in the shining of the sun, in 
the falling of the rain, in proper food, clothing, and shelter, in 
the setting of bones, in the observance of hygienic conditions, 
in the application of remedies, and in such other ministrations as 
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particular cases may require. The extent of this cooperation will 
be greater in some instances than in others; but that it is gener- 
ally, if not always, needed, we understand to be a law of our 
being. 

Another lack which we notice in this writer’s yelediitation of 
his subject, is the failure to distinguish between willing and think- 
ing. All effects are ascribed by him to the power of thought. 
He even says (p. 145), that “evil may be defined as distorted 
thinking”; but in the New Church we are taught that thought is 

-only an agent of the will, that love is the life of man, and that 
only by a change in the love, can orderly conditions be assured. 
No mere exercise of the thinking faculty in setting high ideals 
before the consciousness will avail to bring about a permanent 
state of peace and happiness. The inference to be drawn from 
almost every page of the book before us is, that man can, so to 
speak, think himself into a condition of mental and bodily health 
by simply impressing on his mind certain truths. But, alas! the - 
whole history of our race has shown that no mere intellectual re- 
lation to truth is sufficient to lift a man above his lower nature. 
His great need always was, and will be, to live according to the 
truth, until at last he has not only a new understanding, but a 
new will. ‘Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
My Father who is in heaven.” 

A still further defect, from our point of view, is a vague and 
obscure treatment of the distinction between the spiritual and 
the natural. Indeed, it would appear that Mr. Wood recognizes | 
no such distinction. Although he everywhere insists on the 
reality of spiritual life, and properly makes it the essence and 
cause of natural life, we yet find him writing as follows. (The 
italics are ours.) 


All through the ages there has been a sharp boundary line drawn between 
the realm of Nature and Spirit. The two have been regarded, not only as 
thoroughly separated, but as antagonistic. The old partition wall is now de- 
caying and crumbling in human consciousness, and that is the only place 
where it ever had existence. /¢ is now seen that the natural is spiritual, and 

* the spiritual, natural. There is but one. (p. 149.) 


This is very different from the New-Church teaching on the 
subject. ‘The boundary line which Swedenborg draws between 
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the realm of nature and spirit, though not antagonistic, is sharp 
and definite. He shows the two to be absolutely distinct, but 
making one by correspondence. His fundamental doctrine of 
discrete degrees does not seem to have found a place in Mr. 
Wood’s philosophy. 

_ One more point remains, regarding which the present ‘shia 
fails to satisfy us. We discover in it nothing that shows a definite 
belief in a personal God, still less a belief in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as ‘‘ God with us.” The same hazy references to the “Ab- 
solute Goodness,” the “ Universal Energy,” and “ the great super- 


- sensuous Fountain of Life” are here met with, which are found 


in nearly all the modern works on mental healing and mental 


_influence. But, in the contemplation of God as immanent in man 


and nature, the acknowledgment of Him as the author of revealed 
truth, to whom, as a personal Father and Saviour, we owe alle- 
giance, seems to be omitted. The subjective relationship of God 
within us is permitted altogether to efface the relationship which 
is based on regarding Him as an object of worship.. The New- 


_ Churchman can find no satisfaction in any system which leaves 


out the Divinity of the Lord, the holiness of the Word, and the 
life which is called charity. These are the three essentials which 
stand at the centre of all right thinking and right living. There 
must be something lacking in all professed systems of spiritual 
truth, from which they are absent. 

With these qualifications, there are, as we began with saying, 
many things in Mr. Wood’s writings to be commended. He rep- 
resents one of the most interesting phases of modern thought, 
and one which, doubtless, under the Divine Providence, is to 
have its influence in weakening materialism and destroying o!d 
falsities, and thus in preparing the way for the New Age. We 


_ welcome it for the good which it contains, but cannot close our 


eyes to its limitations and shortcomings. 


THE Power OF SILENCE.* 


THE main ideas of this book are that God is Life and the only 


Life ; and that if man would quiet himself, be silent, and yield to 


*7he Power of Silence. An Interpretation of Life in its Relation to Health 
and Happiness. By HORATIO W. DRESSER. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin Street. 1895. pp. 219. 
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the influence of the Divine Life within him, all disorders and 
pains of mind and body would vanish like mists before the sun- 


shine. This lesson is worked out with a faithfulness and earnest- 


ness that give the reader a high regard for the author and for 
his teaching. It is really an attempt to bring men to a conscious- 
ness of God, and to fuller life from Him in the practical affairs 
of every day, the small as well as the great. If we do not mis- 
take, it is an effort to relieve men from the personal dependence 
upon helpful and encouraging thought from others, which is 
known as mental healing, and to give them, instead, a direct con- 
sciousness of the all-healing presence of God, Who is the only 
Life. 
The fundamental thought of God as Reality itself and the only 
Reality, consequently as inmostly present in everything and with 
absolute control, is fully illustrated in the chapter on “The Im- 
manent God.” ‘The statement here is admirable, and fully es- 
tablishes its main position. But when, with equal clearness, it 
recognizes the fact of man’s independence, and need to quiet 


- himself before God in order that the divine influence may be 


freely received, and may be to him life and health, we feel that this 
independence is unaccounted for. A New-Churchman cannot avoid 
the desire to suggest here Swedenborg’s doctrine of creation as 
resting upon a reactive basis of earth, from which rises man, ca- 
pable of knowing and reacting to the life of God, but standing 
upon his own feet, and reacting as of himself in perfect freedom. 
Our book recognizes to the full the fact of this independence and 
the consequent duty; but does not attempt to account for it. 
Chapters which follow, on “The World of Manifestation,” and 
‘Our Life in Mind,” speak of matter as really existent, because 
produced and sustained by Reality; of body and mind, the world 


of outward objects and the world of sensations, as equally real; 


of the reality and effect of states of feeling and thought, of prej- 
udice, opinion, and knowledge; of the reality and effect also of 
spheres of thought and feeling, proceeding from one to another. 

These spheres of thought are described as modifications of a 
very subtile atmosphere, as heat and light are modifications of 
the ether and sound of the air. This subtile mental ether is 
conceived of as penetrating and in-filling lower substances like 
those of the natural body, as the ether fills the air and grosser 
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material substances ; and it is in consequence of this that the 
states of the body can be so greatly affected, for good or for 
ill, by mental influences. “The mental influences which affect the 
state of the body may come from other persons; but of course 
those of one’s own mind are most efficient. Consequently, great 
stress is laid upon one’s mental attitude, or, as we should say, 
his state of thought and affection; and it is suggestively said 
that, — i 

Without the generally hopeful attitudes of mind embodied by our best 
churches, and expressed in our beliefs about the world, we should hardly 
know how to live in a universe where there is so much that is wicked and dis- 
couraging, and so much that is beyond our ken. | 


A passage on this subject is so helpful that we quote it at 
length : — 


The world is dark and full of gloom only so long as we dwell upon its dark- 
est aspects, and do not look beyond them. There are endless sources of 
trouble about us. On the other hand there are innumerable reasons to be 
glad if we will look at them. We can enter into trouble, complaint, worry, 
make ourselves and our friends miserable, so that we never enjoy the weather 


or anything else. Or we can be kind, charitable, forgiving, contented, ever on 


the alert to turn from unpleasant thoughts, and thereby live in a larger and 
happier world; forthe choice is ours. If we fear, we open ourselves to all 
sorts of fancies, which correspond to our thought, and cause them to take 
shape. If we communicate our fears to friends, their thought helps ours. If 
we get angry, jealous, act impetuously, we suffer just in proportion to our 
thought. If we pause to reflect, to wait a moment in silence, until we are 
sure of our duty, we experience the benefit of quiet meditation. 

It is the explanation of our actual situation in this well-ordered world, 
dwelling near the heart of an omnipotent Father, that sets us free, and makes 


us masters of our own conduct. It should not therefore be a new source of. 


terror to learn that we are beset by all sorts of subtle influences and hypnotic 
forces, or to be told that our own thought directions are largely instrumental 


in causing misery, dis-ease, and trouble of all sorts. These wrong influences 


cannot touch us. Our own mental atmosphere, our whole being, is a protec- 
tion against them, if we have reached a higher plane. There must be a point 


of contact in order for one mind to affect another, some channel left open, — 


some sympathy, just as there must be a certain affinity in order for two per- 
sons to form a mutual friendship. (pp. 99, 100.) : 


“The Meaning of Suffering” is the title of an important chap- 
ter, which suggests that the real meaning is to indicate when we 
are out of harmony with the divine life, and to lead us volunta- 
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rily to seek the order of that life. Physical suffering is regarded 
as largely the effect of disorderly mental states. 


Back of all chronic invalidism there is usually a selfish nature, or one that 
is hard to influence, whose traits of character are made known in every aspect 
of the disease. On the other hand, an unselfish person, devoted to a life of 
self-denial, or one who is absorbed in congenial work, is apt to be freest from 
disease. Those who have time and money to be ill, those who live in and for 
themselves, and have nothing to take their thought away from physical sensa- 
tion, never lack for some symptom out of which they can develop ill-health ; 
and the whole practice and theory of disease are ready to cooperate in this 


process. (pp. 109, 110.) 


It will be gathered from this that the main object of the book 
is to inculcate a quiet trust in the Heavenly Father as the only 
Healer, to dispel fears and exaggerations, to bring the habits of 
the life into accord with the laws of God, and to teach the con- 
stant subduing of selfish impulse, in order that one may be wholly 
subject to that Spirit which is itself health and peace. It entirely 
discountenances the use of drugs, believing that the helpful con- 


fidence that the taking of them gives is better attained otherwise. - 


It teaches that one has only to keep his thoughts directed aright 
—toward the Father, and good and useful work from Him — 
and the whole being, mental and physical, will come into order, 
and be pervaded with life. Various means of attaining this end, 

some of them exceedingly good, are suggested ; but we have not 
space to refer to them. 

It will be asked, ‘“‘ What is the attitude of the dick toward 
Him Whom we know as God-with-us, and without Whom no one 
can come to the Father?” On this point it must be said that, 
while there is not a negative word or suggestion, the book is 
silent ; apparently, as a good man once said, believing in Him at 
heart, but not yet seeing clearly how to speak of Him. A true 
knowledge of the Lord would add much to the excellent lesson 


which the book already contains. 


A CATHOLIC ON EVOLUTION.* 


Proressor ZAHM is a forerunner of the much desired class of 
men who will unite in themselves the theological and the scien- 


*Evolution and Dogma. By the Rev. J. A. ZAHM, Pu. D.,C. S. C. Chicago: 
D. H. McBride & Co. 1896. pp. 461. 
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tific points of view. It is refreshing to read a book from a man 


who seems to be at home in both fields of thought, and who 
combines the hitherto opposing forces. How far he or any one 


- may succeed in such mediation isa question which can be de- 


cided only by results; but that such men are wanted at the pres- 
ent day every one knows. One of the good signs is that Dr. 
Zahm does not attempt to write a final book, but only does what 
he can to combine his science with his faith, and simply clears 
the ground of many misappprehensions, and gives his readers a 
fresh start in hopeful investigation. 

One of his valuable general remarks is : — - 


- It is not always an easy matter to keep the scientific theory separated from 
the philosophical system. Hence, naturalists and philosophers are continu- 


ally intruding on each other’s territory. The naturalist philosophizes, and the 
_ philosopher, if I may give a new meaning to an old word, naturalizes. For 


naturalists and physicists are very much given to making excursions into the 
domain of metaphysics and to wash. speculation for rigid inductions 
from observed facts. : 


In his Introduction Dr. Zahm expresses his wish to deal fairly 
with both sides, and declares that the Roman Catholic Church 
‘‘is committed to no theory as to the origin of the world and its 
inhabitants.” He calls those people foolish, who imagine that 
science is a danger to faith. “Such a notion is so silly as 
scarcely to deserve mention.” 

In tracing the history of Evolution he goes back to the Greeks 
and gives Aristotle the highest praise for his “remarkable pre- 
cision.” In showing how slowly the religious people have ac- 
cepted the results of scientific research, he takes the fossils and 
tells how earnestly Catholic writers contended that they were not 
remnants of extinct life, thus calling for geologic ages, but. were 
made as they are, and were always rock and nothing else. Com- 
ing on by a full survey to the question of species, the author dis- 
cusses it very fully, and shows that the term is a vague one, and 
must have further explanation. He is in favor of the evolution 
of species, and he says that the argument of unchanged species 
for thousands of years, as furnished by archeology, is defective, 
because the whole period has been one of cosmic quiet. 

But he frankly confesses — 
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As yet we have no theory of Evolution which is competent to coordinate all 
the facts. All of the theories discussed doubtless contain an element of 


say. 


The author’s limitations through Catholic dogma must appear 
at last, and accordingly we find him holding that, “Creation is 
the production by God of something out of nothing.” He shows 
that the Vatican Council has bound Catholics to this idea. Of 
course he is wholly ignorant of the doctrine of Creation as held 


by the New Church, and he sees no alternative between his irra- 


tional doctrine and those which we should also condemn because 
materialistic and atheistic. 

In considering human creation he sees no reason to lee that, 
while each soul is a divine creation, the body may be the result 


of gradual development. What he says about the views of 


Augustine and Thomas Aquinas as to matter being first created 
and then the intermediate forms from below upward, is important 
in view of our doctrine of ultimates the first to be formed and 
then the higher forms of life, man being the last. 

We feel bound to say that Dr. Zahm seems to quibble over the 
condemnation of Galileo. He praises the judge and the doc- 
trine condemned at the same time. The Church did right to 
condemn him, for he was assailing its infallibility. Galileo was 
right, nevertheless. ‘Conflict of opinions is beneficial.” ‘All 
glory to Galileo.” This sounds well; but was it a conflict of 
opinions? Was there not on one side the resort to violence? 
Does not the glory of Galileo mean the shame of his tormentors? 
If people are “silly” who take fright at scientific dicta, how 
about the church, when it took fright at them? Dr. Zahm is 
playing fast and loose here, as Jesuits are suspected of doing. 

One cannot read this volume without feeling the marked ap- 
proach of those of different households to a common view, and 
the prospect is most encouraging. More men like this author are 
needed. We are convinced that the work on “ Divine Love and 
Wisdom” should be circulated, for Swedenborg was the first of 
this class of theologic-scientific men, leading the way by divine 
guidance to just what thousands like this author are seeking. 


truth, but how far they can be relied upon as guides, it is still impossible to — 
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THE NEw CHURCH AND HINDUvISM.* 


In this little volume Mr. Trobridge has done an excellent piece 
of work. His object is to show that the doctrines of the New 
Church are calculated to supply a want which exists in India and 
other countries of the East. This he does by pointing out that a 


widespread longing for true religious teaching prevails among 


Oriental nations, and that it is not and cannot be satisfied by 
the forms of Christianity with which they are familiar, whereas 
they would gladly receive a clear and reasonable system of the- 
ology. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that, nstivtehiotasdilal the vast 
amount of money spent, and the tremendous efforts made, during 
the last hundred years, to Christianize India, less than one per 
cent. of the native population has been converted to the Christian 
faith. The same ill success has been experienced by Romanists 


and Protestants alike. Moreover, “the more intelligent and edu- 


cated classes are practically untouched, being more strongly con- 
firmed than ever in their own tenets, or else are falling away into 
skepticism and agnosticism ” (p. 7). The chapter in which this 
branch of the subject is treated is brief but convincing, and leads 
naturally to another entitled “The Decay of Christianity,” under 
which head the author sets forth in New-Church light, yet with 
many references to contemporary writers, the fact that the Chris- 
tian Church was declining from the time of the Nicene Council 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. _ 

The way is thus opened to an account of social life 
and work, together with a synopsis of his teachings. This task 
is performed clearly and intelligently. As stated in the preface, 
the book consists of a series of papers originally written for the 
columns of Zhe /ndian Spectator. It is therefore especially in- 
tended for use in India, but is no less well adapted to general 
readers. 

To us the most valuable and interesting part of the book is 
that in which the present condition of Eastern nations is pre- 
sented. In treating of this subject Mr. Trobridge draws largely 
on the little work by J. H. Wilson, C. E., “Christian Missions 


*7he New Light of Asia. By GEORGE TROBRIDGE. Jems “a London. | 
1896. pp. 87. 
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and Hinduism,” which was favorably noticed in a former number 
of the REVIEW; but he also makes liberal use of other authori- 
ties. For example, in a chapter entitled India’s Need, ' we find 
sentences like the following : — 


Of all peoples, the natives of India are the least likely to remain in a nega-— 


tive state. The temper of their mind is religious — “every thought, word, and 


deed of the Hindus,” says Sir George Birdwood, “ belongs to the world of 


the unseen as well as of the seen”; and they will not rest till their religious 
instincts are satisfied. They have cast aside their old faith, but have not yet 
found a new one that answers their needs. Says the report of a missionary 
college: “ One of the brightest and most promising of the students said, not 
long ago, voicing, no doubt, the sentiments of his class-fellows: ‘We do not 
believe in Hinduism. We have no religion now; we are looking for a relig- 
ion.’” In quoting these words Mr. Caine adds: “ Educated India is looking 
for a religion, but turns its back on Christ and His teaching, as presented by 
the missionary.” (p. 28.) 


On the state of things thus depicted, Mr. — comments 
as follows : — 


The yearning for further light on religious subjects is widespread both in 
East and West, and it is meant to be satisfied. God does not implant appe- 


tites that are only to be suppressed. In past ages men have accepted the 


faith of their fathers without doubt or question; since the rational faculty has 
been aroused, they must have a reason for the faith that is in them, or that 
faith crumbles and decays. They are not satisfied with the limited scope and 
dogmatic character of past theological teaching; their mental sight demands 
a wider horizon, and their spiritual feet seek a firmer standing-place. (p. 33.) 


With these few quotations and this brief survey of the book 
before us we must content ourselves, though the subject might be 
pursued much further with profit and pleasure to our readers. 


MAN IN EDEN.* 


THE special teaching of this little pamphlet may be best shown 
by one or two quotations, In his preface the author says : — 


When man lost the divine conception of God as He is in his Cosmos, He 


came into the world as the Word, in which He has revealed to man a true 


*Man in Eden. Illustrated by the Doctrine of Correspondences as given in the 
Latin Revelation. Chicago. 1895. 
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conception of Himself. But “men love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil.” The darkness is the traditional faith of the church, 
and the confirmation of this faith is the evil. It is revealed in the “Latin 
Word ”* that the Lord came frs¢.as the “Hebrew Word” in its sensual 
forms, and thence in his integrity, as it reveals, namely, “I am Jehovah, and 
beside me there is no saviour.” . . . Then He came in the “ Greek Word” in 
its natural forms, as it reveals, “I and My Father are one”... “and he 
that seeth me (the natural) seeth the Father”; and now He has come in His 
fullness in His “ Latin Word” as He is in the angelic heavens, because the 
Three Words treat of the three heavens. The “ Latin Word” is the union of 
the two former in their essence, which is the conjugial life of God in its full- 
ness in the Wan, and this has all been accomplished through His~ beloved 


servant Emanuel. 


The italics and quotation marks are the author's. Turning now 
to the body of the work, we find the following : — 


The doctrines . . . reveal that the “ Word is the only source, through which 
the Lord is revealed to man.” There are no two sources, from which the 
divine life is given. So long .as the church has two Lords, the Word as one 
Lord and a mere man as another Lord, ruling over men, the conjugial life 


cannot be given. 


Passing over the obvious incoherencies of these statements, in- 
coherencies which are somewhat magnified by the peculiar terms 
used by the author, we only care to touch upon the essential idea 
which is brought out here and elsewhere in the book. While it 
is true that the Lord is present in His Word, and now reveals 
Himself in the fulness of His love and wisdom therein, He yet 
exists to us outside of the Word in a Divine Personality. He is 
to be thought of as a Divine Man Whom we Can approach and 
worship. He is with us in His Divine Humanity as the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He yet breathes upon His disciples — those who 
seek to follow Him and to be taught of Him — and says to them, 
“Receive ye the Holy Spirit” (JoHN xx. 22). He still may be 
seen in thought as He appeared at the transfiguration, when 
‘‘ His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment was white as the 
light” (MatTT. xvii. 2). We are distinctly taught (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 1109), that “no one is conjoined with heaven. . . unless 
in the idea of his thought he sees God as a man, and at the same 


* We hardly need say that, from our point of view, this expression, applied 
to Swedenborg’s writings, is wholly unauthorized. Ep. 
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time believes God to be one both in essence and person.” It is 
true that “the Word is the only source, through which the Lord 
is revealed to man,” because from the opened Word we gain our 
conception of the Lord’s personal existence, manifestation, and 
presence. But as the Word brings the Lord present to us and 
- conjoins us to Him, it is plain that behind and above the Word 

stands the personality of Him Whom it makes manifest, and with 


Whom it conjoins us. Thus the very existence of the Word em- 


phasizes the presence and immanence of Him Who is revealed 
through the Word. | 


THE SUPERNATURAL.* 

THIs is a strongly written book. It is not a book that is read 
easily or quickly. We say this, not by way of criticism, but as 
helping to define the general nature of the volume before us. 


‘We think it is possible to present the teachings of the New Tes- | 


tament in a very simple way ; and that by far the greater number 
of those who cherish these teachings as divinely true, do so be- 
cause of their own “ sweet reasonableness.”” None the less is it 
important, and none the less is it a sign of their eternal character, 
that they should be analyzed and stated philosophically. Our 
author sees a man approach Christianity from the standpoint of 
modern thought, and as he watches him he finds that he encoun- 
ters an apparent unreasonableness. Straightway he goes to him, 
and he goes over the ground of his objections very carefully, with 
great skill, and always in a good spirit. He begins with the 
Christ, with the certainty of His existence — Cexsar’s existence 
is not more certain — and with His undoubted greatness. He 
passes immediately to what he considers “the central truth of 


Christ’s system, to which His life and person gave peculiar em- 


phasis.” That truth he expresses by the word “supernatural.” 
He takes up the common idea of the spiritual world which is in- 
dicated by this word, and as meaning to the popular mind “ some- 
thing above and therefore beyond nature’s realm, something 
wholly out of the category of natural forces, so that the tie be- 
tween it and us is an arbitrary one.” Such an idea, our author 
* Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. By JOHN H. DENIson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. pp. 433- ; | 
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finds to be’most unsatisfactory ; and going to the Divine Teacher 
he finds that His revelation of the supernatural is “that of a 
power correlated throughout with the material world, and more 
and more perfectly to be revealed:in it by a adits =: series of 
organic coordinations.”’ 

As the author develops this somewhat formidable statement or 
definition, it proves to be the New-Church doctrine of Correspond- 
ences stated in terms of modern thought. From various points 
of view it is shown that the Christ did not regard the natural and 
spiritual as unrelated to each other, but as bearing an essential 
correspondence to each. Thus he says—and we might easily 
have mistaken the sentence, so thoroughly familiar to our ears, 
as penned by some New-Church writer : — 


In Christ’s teaching, 1 matter and spirit correspond to one another ; the ma- 
terial forces are correlated with the spiritual. (p. 254.) 

To the mind of Jesus the whole universe was constructed on a revelatory 
principle; its development was a revelation. There is nothing hidden, He 
taught, that shall not be revealed. The simplest things in nature corre- 
sponded to the word — became its analogies, types, and prophecies. (p. 193.) 
A: The perfect correspondence between matter and life— the naturalness, for 
9 instance, with which life lays hold of matter, blends with it, builds it up into 
: organic structures, vitalizes it, and radiates through it — is the wonder of the 
universe. (p. 350.) 


This. great fact of the unity of the natural and the spiritual 
through correspondence, the author develops in a most suggest- 
ive and impressive way. He shows that “it points to a certain 
definite structure of the universe. He shows its bearing upon 
the doctrine of life, since the purpose of the divine love towards 
man is to lay hold of the human life and “ bring out its inherent 
correspondences with the spiritual world.” Nay, going a step 
beyond that, “God and man correspond to one another” when 

- the true order of life is unhindered. The author is careful, how- 
ever, to distinguish between God the Father, and man the child 
— “between the self-existent Fount of supernatural life, and an 
embryo supernatural whose spiritual life and development depend 
on constant coordination with God’s life, even as the branch can Ree 
bring forth fruit only as it abides in the vine.” In this view, 
development means development in organic power, and in corre- 
spondence to God, and in power to be God’s messenger. (p. 354.) 
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In the human spirit, however, there is always the power to refuse progress- 
ive coordination with God .. . to put away the divine suggestions, and de- 
stroy the image of God, which His work would naturally produce upon the 
mind; yes, even to ruin the soul, for, by suffering the life to become absorbed 
with what Christ calls this present cosmos, the power of spiritual focalization 
is destroyed. Not only is this true, but the spirit possesses the power to 
make sensuous coordinations, and so create worlds, environments, cosmic 
processes, that ‘are opposed to God, that shut out God’s light, that quench 
His spirit. (p. 381.) 7 

The author further develops this thought by maintaining that 
it is possible for a soul who has made these false ‘ coordina- 
tions,” to darken a part of this world for other souls, sending 
forth the miasmatic gloom of its own spirit, and filling nature 
with embodiments of lust or ambition that shut up the windows 
of heaven and eclipse the Sun of Righteousness, so that the pres- 
ent cosmos becomes, as it were, non-transmissive and devilish, 
Something of this, it is claimed, exists at the present time, 


“though the light of Christ is illuminating it more and more”; 


but with great significance our author adds, — 


Still more was it in His day an evil world, a world that “ hated both Him 
and His Father.” Nor is there anything irrational in His testimony that 
much of the cosmic darkness and evil was due to the blighting power of evil 

This is thoroughly New-Church ground. To us it is familiar 
teaching, although we rarely see it recognized by writers unac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the New Church. But here is the 
very condition which called for the great work of redemption 
openly stated. In several other instances we have found the 
author approaching very closely to New-Church teachings, and 
we trust his book will carry light to those for whom it was in- 
tended. | 


PHONETIC SPELLING.* 


THE three volumes named below, all bearing the imprint of 
Mr. Speirs, of London, have lately come to our table. The first 


*Wesley and Swedenborg. By Rev. E. R. Keyes and Rev. WILLIAM BRUCE. 


pp- 263. 
The Testimoni ov Jesus. By DAVID BAILEY. pp. 79. 


Reminisensez ov the Erli Leif ov Ser Eizak Pitman. pp. 74. 
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mentioned contains the two excellent essays by Rev. E. R. Keyes 
and Rev. William Bruce on the subject which forms the title of 
the book. The second is presumably a reprint of a little work 
which was intended to set forth the leading doctrines of the New 
_¢ Church in small compass for the general reader, but with which 
a we are not familiar ; while the third is an interesting sketch of 
passages in the life of our New-Church brother, Isaac Pitman, 
of Bath, England, who has, within a few years, been knighted by 
the queen for his distinguished achievements in the art or science 


he chooses to subscribe himself, is deeply in earnest in the ae 
ter. He honestly thinks that the difficulties encountered in 
_ learning to read the English language are so great, that the words 
ought all to be spelled by some uniform rule in exact agreement 
with their sounds. Accordingly, he has devised a system by 
4¢ which each sound shall always be expressed by the same letter 
| or combination of letters. For the information of readers who 
| are not acquainted with his method, we append a brief para- 


graph :— 


A Reformd Speling for the English Langwej haz been dezeird, and with an 
ever-inkreesing intensiti, for 450 yeerz, and niumeriis skeemz hav been pib- 
lisht for akomplishing it. Now that the law enfoarsez ediukashon tipon everi 
English cheild, the “ Speling Difikiilti” haz reecht an akiut staij, and the me- 
morabel wiirdz ov Benjamin Franklin, hu wirkt at this problem — “ Siim’thing 
miist be diin ”— reed, in the leit and aktiviti ov the prezent day, Stim’thing 
wil be ditn. 


a of stenography. 

af We have nothing but what is good to say about the contents 

ab of these books, but we must take exception to the spelling. 

i That it is even to be taken seriously is hard to believe. Yet no 

j : fact could be more certain than that our friend, “ Ser Eizak,” . 


Does not this look like the veriest burlesque on our native 
tongue, even such a one as Artemus Ward or Josh Billings would 
have enjoyed perpetrating? . Yet, as we have said, it is proposed in 
entire soberness. The only comment to be made upon it is that 
it reduces language to a mere conglomeration of sounds. Words a 
are not sounds; they are things, each one of which has its own 
1 character and history. To spell a word by arbitrary rule, strictly 
- according to the manner in which it happens to be pronounced, 
if is virtually to destroy it. The tokens of its origin and meaning 
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which appear in the ordinary orthography are all lost. Who, for 


example, would imagine that the word “skeemz” in the above 


quotation had anything to do with the Greek schema, or that “ en- 
foarsez,” through the simpler form “force,” traced its pedigree 
to the Latin fortis? The matter seems to us too plain for argu- 
ment. Sir Isaac (we shall still spell him so) has done good ser- 


vice in the department of shorthand, but when he undertakes to 


change the very essence of the language by writing it phonetic- 


ally, he will not surely find many followers among educated and . 


intelligent men. 


AN INTERPRETER OF SWEDENBORG’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


THE author of this book is an earnest New-Churchman, sin- 
cerely desirous to extend the knowledge of Swedenborg’s teach- 
ings, and, especially, to present them in a systematic and intelli- 


gible form, to readers who, having already made a beginning, 


wish to pursue their inquiries further. The headings of his five 
chapters are, respectively, The Origins of Ideas, Mental Degrees, 
The Rational, The Inmost Soul, and Heredity. These are im- 
portant and interesting subjects, capable of useful development. 
How far Mr. Sutton has succeeded in his laudable attempt may 
well be questioned. His method of treatment may appeal to 
some minds, but it does not appeal to ours. We are reminded, 
on reading his book, of a criticism made many years ago bya 
religious periodical on Henry James’s “The Secret of Sweden- 
borg,” to the effect that, if Swedenborg’s secret had been en- 
trusted to Mr. James’s keeping, it was likely to be kept for a long 
time to come. Mr. Sutton does not, according to our thinking, 
bring the different points of Swedenborg’s philosophy together 
in so clear and orderly manner as to throw much light upon them. 


Nor are we prepared to admit that the words which he coins 


for the expression of Swedenborg’s ideas are any improve- 
ment on the phraseology of our common English translations. 
We cannot find any valid reason for such peculiar terms as “ sen- 
sal,” “‘knowledgmental,” “ offgivings,” “ fathershare,” ‘“mother- 
share.” “ Reliques,” as a substitute for the word “ remains,’ does 


*Five Essays for Students of the Divine Philosophy of Swedenborg. By HENRY 
Seprimus SUTTON. James Speirs. London: 1895. pp. 227. 
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not commend itself to our judgment. These, and other tricks of 
language in which this book abounds, strike us as affectations. 
The author’s defence of the word “ reliques ” is as follows: — 


All things in man wherewith he is endowed by the Lord before regenera- 
tion, and whereby he is regenerated, are called re/iguia. This word, Englished 
into “ remains ” by our early New-Church translators, I prefer to translate as. 
religues — restoring, by the way, the Old English spelling, because more dis- 
tinctive, as well as lying nearer to the Latin. The word re/iguie means in 

Old Church Latin, sacred relics, viewed not merely as being what they really 
were — remnants of dead bodies or other more or less venerable antiquities — 
but as possessing supernatural potencies, and kept mainly on that account in 
costly and carefully guarded reliquaries. The word re/iguie, used in this 
sense, would be well known to Swedenborg ; and it is, I think, in a modifica- 
tion of this sense that he makes use of it. For very like what in unreformed | 
Christian Churches “relics” are superstitiously reputed to be, Swedenborg’s 
veliguie really and truly are —reliques of past sacred states, things very holy 
and potent, reserved by the Lord for our salvation in our inner parts, as in 
precious and safely guarded reliquaries. (pp. 145,146.) 


This reasoning, we must confess, appears to us forced and 
fanciful. Even the remote comparison with mortuary relics, of 
those living things of the mind which survive the occasion that 
produces them and are stored up by the Lord Himself to be- 
come the germs of eternal life and happiness, strikes us as sin- 
gularly inappropriate. But we would not give to this particular 
matter any larger place than it deserves. It does, however, 
quite fairly illustrate some of the peculiarities, not to say manner- 
isms, of the book under discussion. These peculiarities will, we 
fear, detract from the merits of the book for most readers, and 
injure its usefulness. There is distinct value in the great num- 
_ ber of quotations which the author makes from Swedenborg, and 
some of his suggestions are worthy of careful study. That he 
should have taken so much pains with results which, outwardly 
viewed, bid fair to be so meagre, seems a proper subject of 
regret. But that he is not unprepared for a small circle of 
readers, and still has hopes of awakening responsive feelings in 
some minds, would appear from the terms with which his book 
closes :— 


- Glad should I have been to complete the work, not doubting the value of 
the new light to be won, if sought humbly in deep reverence and godly fear. 
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But the toil of writing what few will care to read soon daunts and tires, and : 


the printing of books that few will buy must have an end. Now, therefore, 
my patient reader, who, having come with me thus far, art one of a hundred, 
_ if not of a thousand, amongst the readers of Swedenborg, the time has come 
for me to pause, and for you and me to part. And so, thanking you heartily 
for your faithful companionship thus far, I bid you, in all kindly courtesy, 
farewell. 


A New View oF CREATION.* 


Tue author of this little book, who is anonymous — except so 
far as the initials may declare him —is evidently familiar with 
‘Swedenborg’s works, and writes from a New-Church point of 
view. Admitting fully that the first chapter of Genesis has a 
spiritual sense in which the regeneration of man is treated of, he 
nevertheless maintains that the literal sense, if rightly understood, 
is a much truer account of the creation of the physical universe, 
than has been commonly believed by those who accept the con- 
clusions of modern science. He holds that the six days of crea- 
tion must have been so many geological epochs, and not the 
ordinary short periods of twenty-four hours each. This point he 
confirms by various Scripture passages in which the word day 
is used. Ona chart at the beginning of the book he has his six 
days mapped out in regular geological order, from the Huronian 
and Laurentian at the bottom, to the Pleistocene or Quaternary, 
also called Recent, at the top. Just what happened in each of 
these successive epochs he declares to be correctly indicated in 
the very letter of the sacred narrative. , 

His reasoning under this head, as he takes up each day by 
- itself, is ingenious and plausible, if not wholly convincing. His 
greatest stumbling-block, naturally, is that geologists discover 
forms of animal life as early as the second, or even the first 
periods, whereas Genesis does not mention them until the fifth. 
But he surmounts this difficulty by maintaining that the Scripture 
record takes account only of those forms of life which are ser- 
viceable to man, and which, therefore, can rightly be pronounced 
“good.” All earlier creations —including extinct plants and 


animals of every kind — are not to be numbered in this category. 


*7he First Chapter of Genesis Justified by the Teachings of Modern Science. 
By S.J. L. London. James Nisbet & Co. 1896. pp.72. $1.00. 
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Having served but a transitory purpose in preparing the way for 
such things as were final and permanent, they are not to be reck- 
oned among the works on which the Creator set His seal of ap- 


proval; for which reason no place or mention is accorded to 


them in Holy Writ. The author supports this view by analogies 


drawn from man’s spiritual experiences in the process of his re- © 


generation. But we will let him speak for himself : — 


1. The first chapter of Genesis ¢reats solely of God’s work. 
2. Only those creatures, therefore, which are representative of God’s work, 


_and are produced by it, are referred to as being of His creation: such are the 


things which serve for types of holiness, and are favorably spoken of in Holy 
Writ; such are the serviceable fruit and forest trees and herbs ; certain whales 
and edible fish with fins and scales; doves and song-birds, as well as some of 
other kinds; and, among quadrupeds, such as are tame, and such as were per- 
mitted to be eaten by the Jews, or were otherwise serviceable, as, for example, 
sheep, goats, oxen, the horse, ass, deer, chamois, etc. 

3- So far as man suffers himself to be regenerated by the Lord, so far his 
spiritual growth advances in the precise order represented in this chapter. 

4- But man has natural evil tendencies which interfere with God’s work, 
and these are predicable, not of God, but of unregenerate man, and typify, not 
his good affections, but those which interfere with and destroy them. (pp. 


37> 


The argument throughout the book is well-sustained and inter- 
esting, and the suggestions made are worthy of study and reflec- 
tion. Though we are not yet ready to accept the author’s conclu- 
sions, we are not prepared to deny them. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SOLVE “THE PROBLEM OF BEING.’’* 


A FEw words will serve to set forth the seeming origin and 
purpose of this work, and to suggest the nature of its contents. 
The author sees and forcibly depicts the many inequalities of life 


in this world, the apparent failure here to mete out. exact justice | 


to all men, the frequent irony of fate, as far as fate can be at 
present discerned. He recognizes, too, the truth that God isa 
just being, and that justice must ultimately prevail. He does 


* Fate and Justice; or the Key to the Problem of Being, and the Philosopher's 
Pressing Questions. By EMIL ULRICH WIESENDANGER, Comanche, Texas. 
Translated from the German by N. Shultz. | 
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not clearly grasp, however, the true character of the world be- 


yond, and the relation which the life lived here and now bears to 


that world. Especially does he lack an intelligent view of the 
intermediate portion of the other world, and a clear understand- 


ing of the opportunities there afforded the well-meaning soul to 


gain the experience and instruction denied him here. Under 
these conditions he finds “the key to the problem of being, ” in 
the doctrine of reincarnation. He says: — 


As it is impossible to atone for crimes committed by material bodies in any 
way, except through matter, reincarnation into matter is the only means to 
accomplish the same. Reincarnation into matter is the only means by which 
the human spirit, passing through all the phases of being, can progress. 

I believe that if reincarnation was but a human theory and nothing more, 


then our Lord Jesus Christ would not have taught it to His apostles. We do | 


not know how often and how plainly He has taught it, as none of His apos- 
tles mention it definitely, yet that He did teach reincarnation is proven by 
the fact that they had a knowledge of reincarnation when they asked Him 
who was John the Baptist. And the Lord says: “And if ye will receive 
’ it, this is Elias which was for to come” (MALACHI iv. 4). “He nag hath ears 
let him hear.” We would say: “‘ He who has sense, let him reason.” 

Because reincarnation, or, in other words, rebirth, is the only means offered 


for our atonement, to reconcile one man to another and to restore a common 


harmony, then it, indeed, is nothing more or less than our salvation from our 
burden and disgrace, and the means of progression of all, as we progress in 
so 0 far as we learn and experience. 


This is truly a lame conclusion, and shows to what straits men 
are put when they have no definite spiritual knowledge. It only 
remains to be said — as is stated in the brief preface of the trans- 


lator —that the work claims to bea revelation. The author’s 


closing words are : — 


I admit that I would not have been able to write this book without the 
practical teachings of my high and holy spirit guide. 


Auice’s Toys AND TREASURES.* 
THE good intent of this little book is so apparent that we 


shrink from pronouncing the unfavorable criticism, which in jus- 


* Alice’s Toys and Treasures. Sunday Stories for New-Church Children. 
By H. A. DARLINGTON. James Speirs. 1 Bloomsbury Street, London. 


1895. 
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tice to our readers, we feel compelled to make. We can imagine 
it as a help to parents in the religious instruction of their chil- 
dren, where such a help is needed, but it is hard to conceive of | 
healthy-minded children reading it by themselves with any profit. 
Indeed we should fear the attempt to do so would repel them 
from the very truths which it seeks to inculcate. None are more 
quick to detect the unchildlikeness of the children that are often 
made to figure in well-meant books, than little children. And 
detecting this, such books are not unlikely to exert just the op- 
posite influence to that which is intended. 

The average child — perhaps, we may say, any child not mor- 
bidly inclined — would be quite sure to distrust the genuineness 
of a little girl of five years old, or thereabouts, who should vol- 
untarily leave her play and engage in a dialogue with her mother, 
of this kind: — 7 


és Mamma, I should like to be quite a New-Church little girl.” 
“T hope you are one,” replied her mother. 

_“ But I should like to know as much as you and papa, when you talk about 
the Bible. I want to learn. something which I needn’t forget when I go into 
the spiritual world, mamma; for I have heard you say that every one who 
goes to heaven is taught the true doctrines after death, but I think I would 
rather learn it (s#c) all here.” 


Nor would the distrust be lessened, when further on, the little 
girl — now a trifle older, and in school — responds to her mother’s 
proposition to study spiritual geography, in the way which ap- 
pears in the following extract : — 


«“ But, mamma, what books can I have to learn it out of ?” asked Alice. 

“ My dear, you have your Bible, and Ellen will show you where you can 
find something to help you to understand this subject in different books. 
Ellen has read a great deal, and can find the places for you; then you can | 
read up the subject together; and then you have - maps of + Songene 
countries besides.” 

shall like that, mamma, but I don’t quite yor” 

“Let me explain, dear. You know you read a great deal about Canaan in 


- the Bible. Now St. Paul tells us that, when he speaks of the land of Canaan, 


he means a heavenly Canaan, that is, the spiritual idea is clothed, in earthly 
language . . . and so with all other countries and places mentioned in the 
Sacred Scripture; they are types of the different states of the soul as we 
pass on our way through life. Some remain in one state, others pass on to 
another; for instance, Abraham journeyed till he reached the plain of Mamre, 
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while Lot dwelt in the plain of Jordan; and there is a spiritual locality or 
state answering to every natural locality in the Word. Then you read in 
Isaiah many prophecies against the land of Moab, and the land of Egypt; 
these you can see are states in opposition to the heavenly life, and are there- 
fore to be conquered and laid low. The inhabitants of such countries are 
the enemies of Israel (the regenerating soul) when they oppose its progress; 
but they have a good sense, too, where they have a good although a lower 


represéntation.” 
“Oh, I am sure I shall like to study spiritual geography very much!” 
cried Alice eagerly. “ Let’s begin to-morrow, Ellen!” 


There is much good instruction in this— albeit we object to 
the evident unwillingness to tell the little girl ‘“‘ what books ” these 
things are to be learned from — but the child-reader would hardly 
fail to detect the false, unnatural touch involved in Alice’s 
“eager response. 

In our view it were much better to present directly to the child 
such portion of the teaching here given as is suited to him, than 
to adopt the method illustrated in the book before us. Children 
love to have the truth exemplified to them in stories which de- 
pict the real lives of real folks, but when it comes to them through 
the lips and the recounted experiences of abnormal, made-up 
characters, there is great danger that the disgust awakened by 
these unnatural creations will extend to the truth itself, thus clos- 
ing the mind against it. 
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